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As to whether the actress Nan Patterson is innocent or 
guilty we have no opinion to express. The case wag tried 
three times. On the first trial, 
as we recall it, a juryman be- 
came ill, and at the other two, 
the jury disagreed. The _ re- 
marks recently made by a cer- 
tain Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New York, who pre 


serve some comment. At the dinner of a society of which 
he is a member he assumed the task of defending the As- 
sistant District Attorney who prosecuted the case, taking 
occasion to observe that he felt sure that most people were 
convinced that the defendant had shot “Caesar’ Young after 
an attempt to extort money from him, adding that it had 
been quite obvious that she was telling a string of falsehoods. 

The case is a somewhat peculiar one. Whether it was that 


“The wine was old and the night was cold 
And the best of us may go wrong,” 


or whether the act of the Justice in question is to be placed 


in the same category with a certain Admiral’s celebrated 
recitation of “Me und Gott,” is a question not to be answered 
by those of us who did not attend the dinner. We have no 


leaning towards either theory. Suffice to state that the 





sided at the first two trials, de- | . .onclusion from what has been seen. 
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in the insane pavilion of Bellevue Hospital. As reported by 
Mr. Wellman in his “Art of Cross Exam/‘nation,” two wit- 
nesses, admittedly insane, were called by the prosecution, 
and were sworn and accepted as witnesses against the 
prisoner. One of these was suffering from a form of in- 
sanity known ag paranoia and the other from general paresis. 
Indeed, there seems to be no good reason why witnesses 
should be excluded merely on the ground of insanity where 
their particular form of mental disease is not such as to 
affect their powers of observation and their ability to draw 


ww 

The Jefferson Bricks who propose to turn the American 
flag into a fetich—and, in saying this, we wish it distinctly 
understood that we yield to none 
in respect and reverence for the 
symbol of the Fatherland—appear 
to have had supreme control of 

the New York Legislature. 
Some time ago “Everybody’s Magazine’—we think it was 
Everybody’s”’—found itself obliged to remove a decidedly 
artistic cover merely because there appeared thereon a picture 
yf “Old Glory.” This took place in Massachusetts, where, as 
may be inferred, they have a fairly stringent flag law. Just 
how the stars and stripes were “desecrated” by the actioa 
of the publishers in question must remain somewhat of a 


Protecting the Flag. 


; Inystery to any man not a worshipper of symbol for sub- 


course pursued by a Judge who discusses the guilt or inno- | 


cence of an accused whose case is technically pending is one 
which can hardly commend itself to thinking members of 
the profession. It is certainly indiscreet, to say the least. 


w 


A murder trial at Newark, N. J., has attracted considera- 
ble attention, owing to the fact that the prosecution relied 
almost entirely on the testimony 
of insane persons. The defend- 
ants, nurses and keepers in the 
Essex County Insane Asylum, were 
charged with the murder of Pat- 
rick Corrigan, one of the inmates. It was alleged that, with- 
out warning, the latter had attacked one of the attendants, 


stabbing him with a fork and had bitten off one of the ears 
of another. Three ingane patients testified that, with the 


help of the other defendants, Corrigan was placed in a 
straightjacket, and then beaten to death with a baseball bat. 
The witnesses are said to have given their testimony in a 
clear and convincing manner, although the results show that 
the jury evidently placed but little faith in them, a verdict 
of acquittal having been arrived at in less than two hours. 


Cases in which insane persons ¢have been permitted to 
testify are not unusual, On December 15, 1900, an article in 
the New York “World” formed the basis of what has since 
become known as the Bellevue Hospital case. Thomas J. 
Minnock, a newspaper reporter, claimed to have been an 
eye witness to the murder of a Frenchman named Hilliard, 


Lunatics As Witnesses. 


However, the court held that under the act such 
desecration existed, and off the cover came. 


New York has been tinkering with her flag law and the 


stance. 


| result is a specimen of legislation which should satisfy even 


the most pronounced of the alleged patriots. As a joke, huge 
and monumental it is entitled to the yery highest of space 
rates. According to its provisions, any one “who shall pub- 
licly mutilate, deface, defile or defy, trample upon, or cast 
contempt either by words or act, upon any such flag, standard, 
color or ensign, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by fime not exceeding $100 and by 
imprisonment for not more than thirty days or both, in the 
discretion of the court, and shall also forfeit a penalty of $50 
for each such offense to be recovered with costs in a civil 
action.” 

Just what words or acts shall amount to “defying” or 
“casting contempt” upon the aforesaid “flag, standard, color 
or ensign,” the law does not attempt to define. Nor, in the 
absence of judicia] construction, are we prepared to venture 
an opinion as to whether a modern Philip Nolan, who should 
damn the symbol of our liberties would be fined and imprison- 
ed instead of being forced to suffer perpetual imprisonment 
on the high seas. In one respect, however, we presume that 
the law is to be regarded as an evidence of advancing civiliza- 
tion. If anyone, attempt to haul down the American flag 
nowadays it is not necessary to “shoot him on the spot,” 
less violent measures having been duly provided for. 

As though other provisions of the law were not sufficient- 
ly ridiculous many of the objectionable features of qui tam 
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suits are introduced, for any citizen may bring the aforesaid 
civil action, although the penalty collected, “less the rea- 
sonable cost and expense,” is to be paid into the State Treas- 
ury. What possibilities does this open for the wreaking of 
private spite and how certain attorneys who practice “for 
fees” will rejoice! 

Let the ambulance chaser take notice. On the first day 
of September, 1905, when the new law goes into effect, an 
additional source of income will be opened to him. 


w 

In “Tom Watson's Magazine” W. J. Ghent writes of the 

enormous losses suffered annually by the great industrial 
armies. “The fiercest and blood- 

iest of modern wars,” he ob- 

Peace Hath Her serves—‘excepting alone the pres- 
Butcheries. ent Russo-Japanese conflict—re- 

sult in smaller losses in deaths, 

maimings and the infliction of 

morta) diseases than are caused by the ordinary processes of 
the capitalist system of industry.” Mr. Ghent fortifies this 
statement by a comparison between the casualties suffered 
during the Civil War and those incurred yearly in the United 
States. While statistics are necessarily incomplete, an 
approximate calculation can be arrived at. In the battles of 
Gettysburg, Chickamauga and Chancellorsville the killed 
upon both sides numbered 12,857, the wounded 69,408. On 
inter-State roads during 1904 there were 9,984 killed and 
78,247 wounded; in State roads, 975 killed and 7.500 wounded, 
while on trolley lines the figures are 1,340 and 52,169, making 
a total of 12,299 killed and 137,916 wounded. The United 
States Geological Survey reports that during the year 1901 
there were 1,467 killed and 3,643 wounded in the coal mines. 
“Except for the low ratio, of wounded to killed,” says Mr. 
Ghent, “this would make a fair comparison with any one of 
a number of important engagements during the Civil War.” 

Pennsylvania alone furnished an industrial Bull Bun, for 
in that battle the total number of killed, both Federalists and 
Confederates, were 857, while the wounded were 2,653. In 
the Pennsylvania coal mines there were 814 killed and 1,899 
wounded. 

Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, computes the annual rate of fatal accidents in 
American cities as between 80 and 85 in each 100,000, which, 
on a basis of 80,000,000 population, means a yearly loss of 
about 65,000 lives. He also calculates that 1,664,000 persons 
receive serious injuries every year, and that some 4,800,000 
are victims to minor accidents. So that “under the benign 
reign of capitalist industry we have a yearly list of fatalities 
somewhere between 64,000 and 80,240, and of serious maim- 
ings of 1,600,000, whereas two great armies employing all the 
enginery of warfare could succeed in slaughtering only 62,112 
human beings yearly.” No wonder that he thinks a modern 
Milton might appropriately remind us that. 

“Peace hath her butcheries no less renowned than war.” 


we 

Mr. Bok did a very fine day’s work when he recently 
warned women against the dangers of patent medicine and 
quackery. His success in tackling 
subjects wpon which he had evi- 
dently informed himself has em- 
boldened the editor of the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal” to discuss cer- 
tain legislation whereof it is evi- 
dent that his knowledge is but superficial, although, in view 
of the superlatives indulged in, it would have been positively 
dangerous for Mr. Bok to have realized how widespread is 
the evil of which he complains. 

In the last issue of his magazine he calls attention to 
Chapter 38, paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Illinois Criminal Code, 
providing that where a druggist sells or carries for sale in his 


Some More About Qui 
Tam Suits. 





store medicines designed or. advertised for women’s use, he 
shall be fined not less than $50 nor more than $500 or be 
confined in the county jail not less than thirty days nor more 
than six months or both, unless he shall submit under oath 
a true statement of the formula to five well known and re- 
spectable practicing physicians, and shall procure a certain 
certificate from them. Mr. Bok has made the astounding 
discovery that this law being but little known is very danger- 
ous in that it may be used by an enemy “as a means of 
retaliation on any druggist.” 

Now, this is all very well as far as it goes. Still, the 
space would not have been wasted had Mr. Bok devoted the 
entire editorial page of his magazine in calling attention to 
the frightful evils of over-legislation in this country. The 
statute books of every State in the Union are packed with 
aws which are being constantly violated, and which nobody ever 
heats of until invoked to subserve some private vengeance. 
Speaking for New York State, it cam be said that between 
breakfast and bedtime the average business man is a law- 
breaker fully half a dozen times. One of the Roman emperors, 
we think it was Commodus, was accustomed to order the 
new laws posted in the Forum at such a height that nobody 
could read them. Our law-makers accomplish the same end 
by hiding their important acts in a mass of five or six hun- 
dred chapters of legislative drivel to which no one dreams 
of paying any attention. 

The serious feature of the situation, however, is that 
certain qui tam laws are still in existence, which are used 
every day for purposes of blackmail. There was on our 
statute book a couple of years ago, and we presume it is still 
there, an act, which as we recall it, imposes a penalty of 
$50 upon any one who should use or permit to be used, milk 
cans for any purpose other than the holding of milk, which 
$50 goes to the informer. To utilize an abandoned milk can 
as a recepacle for ashes or garbage comes within the law’s 
purview. There is a firm of members of the bar in New 
York City who make quite a fair income out of this act. Run- 
ners are sent around for the purpose of “spotting” delinquents, 
and next day the unfortunate user receives a letter requesting 
him to “step up to the captain’s desk and settle.” There is 
nothing else for him to do and nine times out of ten he pays. 

Sad 

During the year 1904 some 812,870 emigrants have landed 
on our shores, and 1905 bids fair to show a startling increase. 
Admitting that the United States 
is destined to prove the alembic 
of the nations, the question is not 
altogether out of place whether a 
point may not be reached when 
. the fusing power will cease. No 
ene contends that a wall should be erected which will entirely 
close this country, though the opinion generally prevails that 
our present legislation is altogether too lax. A very different 
proposition confronted us comparatively a few years ago, 
when the bulk of emigration was from Ireland, Germany and 
the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

To begin with, we needed citizens more than we do now. 
Secondly, the grade was distinctly higher. As newers of 
wood and drawers of water Italian subjects such as are taken 
off in ship loads have their uses, and doubtless the same might 
be claimed of the Hunnish, Polish and Russian tide now 
setting in. The great point of difference, however, between 
these and the earlier emigrants is that the latter assimilated 
readily. The tendency with the bulk of the newly 
landed is to seek the@#@fuge of larger cities, where dwelling 
among themselves they form communities practically trans- 
planted from the mother country. 

The idea that America is a refuge for the oppressed is 


very well in its way, but, after all, self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. 


The Limit of 
Assimilation. 
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The courts appear to be drawing the lines very strictly 
nowadays in regard to libel suits. The Triggs case (71 N. E. 
742), recently decided before the 
New York Court of Appeals, held 
that it was libelous per se to state 
that a man had waited for a year 
before naming his baby because 
he could not make up his mind. This we have alluded to 
before. Now comes the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court for the First Department, and holds in the 


A Stricter Libel Law. 


case of Woolworth v. Star Co. (90 N. Y. Supp. 147) that the | 


publication in a daily newspaper of an item to the effect that 
the plaintiff's wife had left him because he neglected every- 
thing, herself included, in his absorbing pursuit of millions, 
was libelous per se in that it held up plaintiff to the contempt 
and scorn of the public. 

It is interesting to note that the paragraph in question 
was part of an article published in defendant’s newspaper 
relative to the plaintiff and to his great success in establish- 





ing his business, evolving interests of great magnitude from 
very small beginnings. 

In a way, the adoption of a stricter line of reasoning will 
be destined to bring about good results, for it will tend to 
make the press purveyors of straight, legitimate news, and 
anything which clips the wings of yellow journalism is in 
itself to be commended. Looking at the matter from a 
common sense standpoint, however, it may be questioned 
whether an article such as this or the one that was published 
of Prof. Triggs really did the subject thereof such a tre- 
mendous amount of damage. 

In no branch of the law is the jury system as useful as 
it is when we come to libel, a point which is illustrated by 
the six-cent (afterwards changed to $50) verdict in the Triggs 
ease. It is a debatable proposition whether the dignity of 
the alleged injured party is really “vindicated” by bringing 
such a suit. Nowadays readers discount too heavily what 
appears in the newspapers and in the rush of modern life 
their articles, generally speaking, are forgotten with'n twenty- 
four hours. 
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Lawyers and the Trusts. 
By Walter S. Logan. 


Address Delivered Before the Louisiana State Bar Association. 


The lawyer has a two-fold duty. He has a duty to him- 
self and his family to use his talents in such a way as to 
earn a livelihood for himself and to support them. He is 
not an eleemosynary institution whose function it is to en- 
rich his clients without sharing in the prosperity which he 
himself helps to produce. He is a man like other men, who 
has appetites and wants to gratify and tastes to satisfy, and 
he is just as likely as anyone else to have a family that 
needs to be taken care of. A very large percentage of a 
lawyer's protoplasm must be devoted to the earning of fees. 
His fee is the dividend he receives upon his investment in 
general education, legal training, hard-earned experience 
and hard work. If an investment in railroad or bank stocks 
or in a business venture is entitled to dividends, how much 
more is an investment in one’s self—in education, ability to 
accomplish things, and character. 

The lawyer is not to be restricted too much in the mat- 
ter of how he earns his fee, so that only it is earned by 
honest work. He cannot be held responsible for the moral 
Character or good citizenship of his client any more than 
the merchant can be held responsible for his customers, An 
honest merchant would not knowingly sell a burglar his tools 
with which to commit a burglary, but he might sell food to 
a lawbreaker even though he knew that he had been breaking 
te law. An honest lawyer will never advise a client to do 
wrong or in any way encourage wrongdoing on the part of a 
client. He will not advise him how he may disobey the law 
and escape its consequences. He will not in any way be a 
partner in any wrongful act; but he may advise in advance 
as to the limitations which the law set upon itself so that 


even the wrongdoer may know what the law permits and what 


it forbids, and he may always after the act defend his client 
and mitigate for him so far as he can the legal consequences 


of his wrongdoing. He may defend a thief without being in 








| 
j 
' 


any way a partner in the larceny. He may defend a murderer 
without encouraging murder and he may represent and pro 

ct so far as he can a corporation lawbreaker who has vio- 
ated the statutes against monopolies and restraint of trade. 


You need have no fear that 1 am about to preach a 
crusade against fees from trusts. I take my share of them 
myself. I try to give the highest talent and the best work 
| am capable of in earning those fees, and I think that trusts 
and corporations make more out of me than I make out of 
them. I consider that in taximg corporate rapacity to com- 
pensate me for my capacity I am doimg God’s holy work. 

| will do my part amytime and anywhere to uphold the 
right of the lawyer to earn his living in any field of the pro 
fession by any kind of honest work. If the clergyman, the 
guardian of our souls, can take Ma. Rockefeller’s tainted 
money for charity without sin, the lawyer may take it for 
a well-earned fee without shame. 

But the lawyer is also a citizen. He is more than an 
ordinary citizen. He is a natural leader among citizens. He 
is a man of education, and education tends to fit for leader- 
ship. He is a mam whose education is along lines that spe- 
cially fit him for civil leadership. The clergyman and the 
physician may have ag good a general] education as the law- 
yer. They may be better versed in all that can be learned in 
books. The clergyman may preach eloquently from the 
The physician may be a leader in the confusion that 
follows a railroad accident; but in a town meeting or an 
ordinary informa] assemblage of citizens neither clergyp~ 


pulpit. 
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nor physician can cut any figure beside the lawyer. His train- 
ing fits him to do things and to take the initiative in matters 
of general interest. He knows as no one else can know the 
limits to which the organized public which we call the state 
may safely go, and the residuum of effort which must be left 
to the unofficial public. He knows as no one else can know 
what social and political ills can be remedied in whole or in 
part by legislation and what is in its very nature curable only 
by public opinion and individual exertion. He is a natural 
leader of thought and action in his community. In our Eng- 
lish-speaking civilization, especially his position is unique. 
No other race honors the lawyer as our race honors him; no 
other race depends on him as our race depends on him; 
among the people of no other race does he have the influence 
that he has with us. 

We have to borrow from a Latin language the expression 
which best fits the basic principle of our Saxon civilization— 
noblesse oblige—with power goes responsibility; with in- 
fluence goes duty. Among the people of no other race in the 


world does the lawyer owe so high a civic duty to the com-. 


munity in which he lives as among our race. The man who 
may lead must lead and must be worthy of leadership. 

The duty of leadership is paramount not only 4mong our 
race but in our time. The lawyer not only stands among our 
English speaking peoples as he stands nowhere else in the 
world, but he stands in this year of grace 1905, as he has 
stood at no other time in the world’s history. It was the 
barons that assembled at Runnymede and wrested from the 
unwilling hands of King John the great charter of Anglican 
liberty. The Constitutional convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States in 1787 had among its mem- 
bership only a small—though indeed very influential—sprink- 
ling of lawyers. ‘The great commander who presided over its 
deliberations and was the guiding spirit of its counsels, was 
not a member of our profession. But if there was to be 
another Runnymede now it would be the lawyers and not 
the barons who would be assembled; and in constitutional 
conventions now the man who is not a lawyer is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Think of a constitutional con- 
vention to-day presided over by a man, no matter how emi- 
nent, who is not a lawyer. The President of the United 
States to-day, it is true, is not one of us, but Theodore Roose- 
velt is an exception to ail rules and his administration is 
safe and his rule successful because his cabinet is filled with 
lawyers and because lawyers fill both houses of Congress and 
the highest official positions throughout the United States. 
For a long time past even the War and Navy Departments of 
the United States have been under the control of a cabinet 
head who has been a lawyer. The victories of Manila and 
Santiago were quite as much due to Hilary A. Herbert, Benja- 
min F. Tracy and William C. Whitney, lawyers, who rebuilt 
the navy, as to Dewey and Sampson and Schley who com- 
manded the fleets. The administration of the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is a lawyer, compares favorably in 
its efficiency and in the satisfaction it gives to the people 
of the United States with the administration of any preceding 
secretaries who have been bankers or business men. Call 





the roll of the men on whom the American Nation to-day de- 
pends in peace and in war, for its glory and its security, for 
its honor and its safety, and you will find the names of three- 
fourths of them on the rolls of membership of the Bar Asso- 
ciations throughout the United States. 

Brethren of the American Bar, the responsibility for the 
perpetuity of our institutions, the prosperity of our people, 
the safety of our homes, and even the glory of our flag, is 
very largely with us. 

The question is, shall we be worthy of it? 

The responsibility is with us because the American peo- 
ple voluntarily and naturally look to us for wise leadership. 
Shall they look in vain? 

The power is with us because we are believed to be 
worthy of it. Shall we disappoint those who have faith in us? 

The future of the nation is with us because the people 


trust us. Shall not that future be as great and glorious and 
prosperous as our best efforts can make it? 


Here on Southern ground, on ground peacefully won by 
the Saxon from the Latin; on ground .whereon the Stars and 
Stripes are planted to stay forever; at this port which is de- 
stined to command the combined trade of both oceans and to 
be the open door to Orient and Occident alike; here in New 
Orleans, the Southern gem of our great nation, noted through- 
out the world for its honorable men no less than for its beau- 
tiful women, noted for the high sense of honor and responsi- 
bility which animates its people, I can expect but one answer. 

I have contended in the broadest possible way for the 
right of the lawyer to command all the avenues of his pro- 
fession and to enter all its fields in his quest for fees. He 
has a right to take his retainers for any honest work, and 
no right to take them without earning them. He may sell 
his services as a lawyer in the best market and for the highest 
price. The more he gets the higher we honor him and the 
more we envy him. 


But there is one thing he may not do; one thing he may 
not sell. He may not do an unpatriotic act and he may 
not sell his influence as a citizen. He may not betray for 
money or for anything that he values the faith and confidence 
that the community has in him as a civic leader among them. 

The lawyer elected as a judge who should sell his de- 
cisions for money or anything else that he cared for would 
be considered among the most infamous of men, The lawyer 
elected as a legislator who allows his vote or his influence 
on public measures or pending legislation to be affected bj) 
fees which he has received in his private practice as a law- 
yer is quite as infamous as the judge who sells his decision, 
for the work of the legislator who creates the law and formu- 
lates the polity of the State is a work quite as high and 
important as that of the judge who interprets or applies the 
law. 


The lawyer who a3 a citizen allows his advocacy of public 
measures and his position on public questions to be influenced 
by his retainers is no less infamous. He is false to the 
trust which is imposed in him. He violates the faith of his 
fellow citizens. He takes money for betraying those who 
trust him. Judas Iscariot betrayed his Master for thirty 
pieces of silver. Benedict Arnold tried to sell his country, 
but demanded his pay in gold. The price of treason had 
gone up. Jeffreys of infamous memory prostituted the bench 
to please his kingly master in the hope of reward for him- 
self. Are there any members of our profession who accept 
retainers either as small as that of Judas or ag large as that 
of Arnold and try to earn them by prostituting their duties 
as citizens in the interests of those from whom the retainers 
come? If so, write them down in history with Judas and 
Jeffreys and Arnold. 
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We have to look things in the face. We cannot cure the 


cancer by concealing it from sight or by calling it by some 
-other name. 


The truth is that many of our State Legislatures 
are under the dominating and corrupting influences of cor- 
porations who seek legislation in their own interest as against 
the interests of the people, and the National Legislature is 
by no means free from such influences. 

The humiliating fact for us to consider here today is 
that there are too many lawyers in these legislative bodies 
who are by no means free from suspicion, and even where 
the legislators are not lawyers themselves, they are too often 
under the dominating influence of lawyers outside, who, in 
their capacity of citizens or political leaders, have contributed 
to their election and who are themselves taking money in 
retainers intended to influence their acts as citizens. 

In the State of Pennsylvania it is said that there has 
not been an act of the Legislature passed for many years 
that was opposed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
because, among other reasons, of the way in which it has 
retained, in one way or another, lawyers of political influ- 
ence along the line of the road. The retainer sometimes 
comes in the way of checks and sometimes only in the way 
of an annual pass. 

In Rhode Island the combined trolley companies own 
the Legislature, and the responsibility is by no means wholly 
but is far too largely with the lawyers of the State. 

In Connecticut in the great railroad contest that occupied 
the attention of the Legislature for so many years, no lawyer 
who could carry a town need go without a retainer from one 
side or the other, and now that that contest is settled and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. rules 
supreme, you have generally only to scratch a corrupt man 
in the State, be he lawyer or layman, and you find him 
stamped, “N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co.” under the skin. 

In New York the burning question is will the railroads 
allow us to build the canal that the people by 300,000 majority 
have voted for, and lawyers of political influence in my State, 
too, have no trouble in getting retainers if they will take them. 

In the United States Senate we have to wait till the end 
of the struggle on the railroad rate question to see whether 
Theodore Roosevelt or the lawyer, father-in-law of a Rocke 
feller, has the most influence. 

These are only instances which I am best acquainted 
with, because they are nearest home to me. Maybe you have 
no such troubles in the South. If so, you are fortunate. The 
story is told, but not verified, of a western legislature, the 
members of which got so accustomed to the methods of the 
criminal court that they answered the roll call, not “Aye” 
and “No,” but “Guilty” and “Not guilty.” 

The corruption of which I have spoken is by no means 
confined to lawyers. In fact, I believe that the lawyers 
average the most honorable and the most honest members 
in every legislative body in the country. Bribes, whether in 
the way of free passes or direct money payments or other- 
wise, are by no means peculiar to lawyers, but we here to-day 
are concerned more with lawyers than with other men, and 
besides I believe it is more criminal for a lawyer to take a 
bribe in any form—free pass, retainer or in any other way— 
than for any other man to do it. The lawyer cannot plead 
ignorance. He knows better than any other man knows it, 
that it is wrong to ride on a free pass which was given in 
the expectation that he would earn it by prostituting in some 
way his duties of citizenship. I look with suspicion on any 
man who uses one. I look with spec‘al suspicion on any 
lawyer who does it. I hope to see the time when it will be 
no harder for a man with burglar’s tools in his possession 
to get into good society than for the man with a railroad pass 
in his pocket who is not in the open employment of the 
railroad that issued it. I hope also to see the time when 
State Bar Associations like yours and ours will discipline 
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their members, if any there be who accept retainers, cour- 
tesies or fees in any form, accompanied by an express or 
implied, open or reserved, obligation to do something as a 
citizen in cons‘deration thereof. 

| should like the President of the United States better 
if | knew that he always paid his fare. 

I now come to the question stated in my title—the Law- 
yers and the Trusts. I have selected it because the question 
of what to do with the trusts is, perhaps, the most burning 
question of the day, and the one most difficult of solution, 
and because I believe the problem is one which lawyers have 
to solve. It is a problem which must be solved by the lawyer 
or the demagogue—by the best or the worst element in the 
community. If we refuse to wrestle with it the demagogue 
stands ready to attempt it. We cannot avoid the responsibility 
or longer postpone it. I an? not now contending for any special 
solution. We may differ as to the best method of dealing 
with the question, but we must agree that it has to be dealt 


with. We may differ as to the stand that our profession 
should take upon it, but we must agree that we must take 
some stand. We cannot sit still and float with the stream. 


The ship is on the waves. If we stand at the rudder and 
guide it with wise and firm hand all will be well. If we let 
it float it may at any moment go upon the rocks. As the 
juestion is more than ordinarily difficult, so there is a 
more than ordinary demand that the best civic talent of the 
nation should be employed in its solution. That talent we 
pride ourselves is found in our profession. 

Neither am I now concerned with the economic questions 
nvolved. It may or may not be true—it probably sometimes 
is and sometimes is not—that production and transportation 
on a large scale is the most economical. A large corporation 
can have the benefit of the best machinery and the best 
methods. Small corporations can have the more or less com- 
pensatory benefit of the watchful eye of a master present on 
the spot and vitally interested in the result. In the one case 
we have better equipment and in the other superior superin- 
tendence. In agriculture, where effective paid superintend- 
ence is difficult and the personal equation most important, the 
small farmer has the advantage. No farming is done so 
cheaply as that done by the farmer himself with his hired 

in under his own eye. In manufacturing and transporta- 

on, operation on a large scale is more successful. Whether 
there is any economic limit to extension is a matter not yet 
settled. In any event as lawyers we are not specially con- 
cerned with the economic side of the question. The saving 
in the cost of production which the community can get the 
benefit of is certainly not enough to compensate for any con- 
siderable degree of public danger, if such there is, from 
great combinations of capital. We have to look at the mat- 
ter from the viewpoint of citizenship. What is the effect 
upon the morale of the community and the welfare of the 
people of the large aggregations which we call “trusts” and 
what are the best available remedies for the evils they pre 
sent? That is the side of the question with which we as 
lawyers are concerned. 

We have come to call these aggregations “trusts” and 
the name is now well settled in our vocabulary. It is, how- 
ever, from an etymological standpoint, a misnomer. There 
is nothing whatever of the element of trust in one of these 
combinations as they are at present constituted. The fiduciary 
element is entirely wanting in their composition. They are 
simply corporations, large and comprehensive enough to 
have to a greater or less degree a monopoly of something that 
the world needs. The present generally righteous attitude 
of the community towards them is not so much one of trust 
as of distrust. 

The name came to be because the first two combinations 
of the kind were really trusts, and the name got settled before 
the method of organizing them changed. Originally it was 
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the Standard Oil Trust instead of the Standard Oil Company. 
It was a selling agency instead of a corporation; a pooling 
instead of a merger of interests. The same is true of what 
is now the American Sugar Company. It was organized on 
the basis simply of an agreement between the sugar refiners 
by which they pooled their earnings, put the less profitable 
of the refineries out of commission and increased the capacity 
of those that were the most profitable. When the Court of 
Appeals of New York State decided the North River Sugar 
Refinery case and held that the pooling agreement was un- 
lawful, the refiners discontinued it, and instead merged all 
their interests by an actual transfer into a new corporation, 
the American Sugar Refining Comipany. The legal nature 
of the thing itself entirely changed, but the name had be- 
come so firmly imbedded in our vocabulary that it remained 
and has been applied to all] combiaations with the same pur- 
pose, even though the trust element has been entirely elimi- 
nated. 


A trust does not depend either for its name or its 
virulence upon its magnitude. The largest has a capitaliza- 
tion of a billion and a half. The smallest, I think, has only 
fifty thousand dollars, but it controls and has a monopoly of 
the manufacture and sale of the particular product involved 
quite as completely and effectually as the United States Steel 
Company has of the iron and steel industry. 

There are two features about the trust which specially 
characterize it. 

1. It never creates or builds up an industry. It is or- 
ganized to profit, not by its own labors, but by the labor of 
others. It waits until others have hewed the way through the 
wilderness and then starts out to travel a macadamized road 
that others have created for it. It never sows. It only 
reaps where others have sown. It never creates. It only 
draws dividends from the creations of others. 


Nothing is ever called a trust that any one man or se 
of men working together have built up and made successful. 
It is only when some new factor comes in, combines the 
results of the work which others have done and reaps more 
or less of the profit for itself; that we call it a trust. The 
steel company which Mr. Carnegie founded with nothing bu: 
his genius as a corner-stone, great though it was, was not 
a trust. The steel company which Mr. Morgan made by com- 
bining that with many others and from the combination of 
which he made so much profit for himself, is decidedly a 
trust of the most objectionable kind. 


The railroad which Oakes Ames and others built across 
the Rocky Mountains was a great enterprise, but not a trust. 
Mr. Harriman’s combination of railroads, scarcely a mile of 
which he was ever concerned in building, is. The great in- 
dustry adds to the wealth of the world. The great combina- 
tion adds to the wealth of a few individuals. The great in- 
dustry is inevitably the work of a great genius who does more 
for the world than he does for himself. The great combina- 
tion is the result ef the work of the great speculator who 
enriches himself at the expense of the rest of the world. 


2. The trust is always more or less completely a mo- 
nopoly. Its success as a trust depends upon the completeness 
of this monopoly. 

The object of the two original trusts which gave the 
name and character to all that followed, was the monopoliza- 
tion in the one case of the well-established business of th? 
refining and sale of oil, and in the other of the similarly well- 
established business of the refining and sale of sugar. Of **e 
corporations that followed in their footsteps they are none of 
them the natural and legitimate outgrowth of a great business 
made pre-eminently successful by the genius of the founder 
or founders of it. They are arbitrary, artificial and un- 
natural combinations of enterprises that have been built up 
separately. The object of the combination is the monopoliza- 





tion of the business. The purpose of the monopoly is to get 
more profit out of the public. Whereas before the combina- 
tion the individual and separate enterprises had to compete 
with one another in the purchase of raw material and so pay 
what it was worth; in the sale of the finished product, and 
so sell it for what it was worth; and in the employment of 
labor and so give the laborer what his labor was worth, not 
the monopolized aggregation can buy or sell and employ laor 
on their own terms, and so themselves reap the benefit in the 
way of dividends which the community before received in the 
way of fair prices. In no single instance that I know of has 
the primary object of the combination been the improve 
ment and so the cheapening of the processes of production. 
If that has followed as a result it has been s'mply as an inci- 
dent. The motive which moved the great combiners has 
been in every case, I believe, the obtaining of a monopoly 
for themselves at the expense of the public. 

The same is as true if the combination has been of 
transportation rather than of producing agencies. It hs 
been to prevent competition in freight and passenger rates 
so that the combination could fix the rates at the point which 
would give the highest profit and pay the highest dividends 
without regard to the general welfare of the community ana 
without fear of competition. 


The argument is not affected in any way if it be showr 
that in some cases prices of finished products or rates of 
transportation are lower at some period after the combination 
than they were at some period before it. It does not by any 
means follow that the cheapened price was caused by the 
combination because it followed it. Post hoc non propter 
hoc. There have been other agencies at work meantime. Tne 
arts connected with producing and transporting commodities 
have been advancing with rapid strides. If there had been 
no combinations there would have been an inevitable and 
probably greater cheapening of rates and products. 

But whatever may have happened in particular instan”es 
the great combinations of the last decades have certainly not 
been followed by any general cheapening of rates or products 
of which the consuming community gets the benefit. Coal is 
higher, meat is higher, iron and steel are higher, and the 
general necessities of life are higher. 

Monopoly has been followed by prosperity only to tne 
monopolist. 

If, however, it could be proved, as it cannot, that com- 
binations have cheapened things generally for the consuming 
public, I should still believe that other evils follow in their 
train too great to be compensated for by the advantage of 
cheapness, It is important that the hungry man with little 
money should get cheap food. It is important that the 
general wants of the community should be supplied at the 
lowest prices, so that a given amount of money should go as 
far as possible in providing comforts—that every man should 
get the iall money’s worth for his money. But there are 
other things even more important. There are other things 
that conduce more to the comfort and happiness of the peo- 
ple than tenderloin steak at ten cents a pound. We might 
pay too high for cheapness. 

The evils of monopoly are many, but there are only two 
which it is necessary for me to mention for the purposes of 
this argument. 

1. It inereases the distinction between rich and poor. It 
gilds with richer gold the palaces on Fifth avenue, but it 
does it at the expense of the unadorned homes on Tenta 
avenue and the East Side. The plain, common people, the 
ordinary citizens, support monopolies and share in their bur- 
dens, but they have no share in the profits. The result js 
that monopolies make the few who are rich richer, but th2y 
tend to increase the poverty of the poor and to reduce ‘vo 
poverty those who might otherw'se rise above it. The Beef 
Trust, for instance, is one that works at both ends. It makes 
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the farmer and the cattle-raiser accept less than he might 
otherwise get for his cattle, and at the same time it makes 
the meat-eating public pay more than they would otherwise 
have to pay for one of the prime necessities of life. It makes 
the business of the farmer less profitable and it makes «he 
cost of living for all meat eaters higher, but it adds inorc4- 
nate wealth to the fortunes of a few men. It benefits a smal: 
number of people enormously, but it carries discomfort and 
hardship and sometimes real misery into all the homes of the 
land. 


Monopoly might do for autocratic Russia, but it seems 
out of place in democratic United States. 


Lawyers should specially oppose it, for it tends to impair 
the ieadership of culture and education in which we would 
be a prominent factor, and to substitute a leadership bascd 
on wealth in which few of us can join. Its tendency is to 
substitute a despotism based on dollars in place of a democ- 
racy based on brains. 

In vain did our fathers fight against taxation by an Enug- 
lish Parliament in which we were not represented, and in 
the disposition of the proceeds of which we had no voice, 
if there is to be put in its place a taxation by the holders of 
monopolies in which also we are not represented and in the 
profits of which we have no share and whose rule may weli 
become far more grinding than that of George the Thirl. 
Write it down, all ye who have pens to write. Speak it ye 
who have voices to which the people listen. Make it the 
first plank in every political platform, and the first article 
in every civic catechism: Monopoly enriches only monopv- 
lists. It makes the people poor. 

2. It is a dominant and controlling factor among ‘he 
causes of that general corruption of which I spoke in the 
early part of my address. 


Monopoly and the greedy desire to increase and main- 
tain it is the cause of more corruption than any one factor 
in our political environment. 

Greed is the father of graft. 

I have never known a man, a partnership of men or a 
corporation that has by steady work and patient effort do- 
veloped and built up a business, to support a lobby to secure 
or maintain a monopoly by legislation, or to open in their 
ledger a “legislative corruption” account. It is the com- 
binations that do the corrupting, whether the combination 
be among railroads that transport, manufacturing plants 
that produce or distributing agencies that sell, the things 
that the people must have to maintain and enjoy life. If there 
were no monopolies there would be few lobbyists and little 
corruption. 

What are the two principal causes of corruption in 
Washington today? The tariff that creates one set of mo- 
nopolies, and the railroad rate question, which is vital to 
another set of monopolies—the great railroad systems. 

What in Albany? The fight of the combined railroads 
against the people’s canal, and the fight of the people against 
the gas and electric light monopolies of New York City to 
get cheaper and better light. 


What in Harrisburg? The Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Philadelphia monopolistic franchises. 

What in Hartford? The New York, New Haven & [Ilart- 
for Railroad combination. 

What in Providence? The trolley monopoly. 

What in every State capital in the country? So far as 
my information goes, you will find the same conditions work- 
ing to a greater or less degree in the same way. If you tell 
me that Baton Rouge is free from these influences, 1 will 
write the name of Louisiana in golden letters as a conspicu- 
ous exception. . 

I ask all lawyers who have been champions in the ficht 
for political purity throughout this land of ours to tell me 
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whether or not I am right. Is there any more p ‘tent cause 
of corruption than the efforts of monopolies to maintain them- 
selves and to extend their operations? I will cheerfully abide 
by your answer. If any of you lack information on the sub- 
ject, seek it at Washington, Harrisburg and Albany. Seek it 
wherever a combination is found reaping where others have 
soWn and enjoying special privileges that others have paid 
for. 

Lawyers especially are vitally interested in this evil, for 
corruption has already begun to invade the courts and its 
spread must be stopped or the lawyer’s occupation is gone. 

Here, again, there is no use in deceiving ourselves. 

In an address which I had the honor of delivering before 
the New York State Bar Association some years ago I said: 

“Every court day in the year there are sitting throughout 
the United States something like 1,000 judges of our higher 
courts trying causes, in many of which interests of great mag- 
nitude are involved. These judges are taken from the body 
of the profession, selected it is true, but lawyers with pas- 
sions and prejudices and sometimes obscured mental visions, 
and having a due regard to the difference between meum and 
tuum like the rest of us; better, perhaps, than we will average, 
but better only to a degree. Yet it is an occurrence that 
happens but very seldom that any one of these thousand 
judges—lawyers like ourselves—is suspected of being influ- 
enced in his decisions by corrupt considerations.” 

| am convinced now that I stated the matter too strongly. 
| still believe that the courts are generally honest and fair. 
I loee my case when I lose it without any thought of accusing 
the judge who tried it of anything more than a lack of ability 
t> comprehend a masterly piece of reasoning, but I am satis- 
fied now that there are more exceptions to the general rule 
than I then thought—not enough to change the rule; not 
enough to cause a great present evil, but enough to make 
every lawyer who loves his profession and every citizen who 
loves his country shudder in anticipation of what may be in 
the future if a halt is not called. For the courts are the last 
bulwark of Saxon liberty. If we can no longer depend on 
them anarchy will reign supreme and a Czar will be a wel- 
come blessing. 

Ours is a judge-governed land. It is a land of liberty 
because it is a judge-governed land. It is a land of liberty 
because of the integrity of its courts. It will be a land of 
liberty only so long as that integrity continues. 

It is now a matter of more or tess common knowledge 
that in some places in the far West the courts have been at 
times, at least, more or less completely under the domination 
of great corporate interests. I can specify if ! am called on 
to do so. I do not think it is necessary now. You all of you 
have a pretty good idea of the vicious tendencies I refer to. 
There are other places, not in the far West, where corporate 
influences have reached the bench and where men have sat 
as judges trying causes who were put upon the »ench and 
maintained there by corporate influences. In a State where 
judges are elected by the people if corporate influences pre- 
vail at the polls they must inevitably reach the bench. In 
a State where judges are appointed, if corporate influences 
control in the election of the Governor they must inevitably 
have some influence in the selection of a judge. In a State 
where judges are elected by the Legislature anything which 
affects the integrity of the legislators reflects on that of the 
judges. In a State where the judges serve for short terms 
they must frequently go back to the polls and their continu- 
ance in office depends upon their acceptance of conditions 
that prevail at the polls. If they are selected for long terms, 
then if corporate influence prevails at the time of their se 
lection it ig likely to continue through their whole terms of 
office. 

Answer me he who ¢an: How many judges are there 
throughout the length and breadth of this United States tha: 
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sit upon the bench trying causes every*court day in which 
great railroads are interested who hold free passes over the 
lines of these same railroads? I do not know how many there 
are, but I know there are some. I fear there are many. Is a 
judge with a free pass in his pocket which he has accepted 
as a gratu'ty from @ railroad company which has business iv 
his court in any better condition to do justice as between the 
parties than the judge who has accepted a gratuity in anv 
other form—than a judge who has accepted money? Call it 
a courtesy if you will, but you can call a hundred-dollar bill 
a courtesy just as well as you can call a pass a courtesy 
that saves a man the expenditure of 2 hundred dollars. 

If the railroads attempt to rule the people, the only hope 
of saving our liberties is for the people to rise up in their 
might and rule the railroads. 


If corporate influence can penetrate the armor ever. 
ever so little that should protect the bench, then it is high 
time for the lawyers of the country to assert themselves and 
save the sacred cause of justice whose ministers they ~.-e. 

If monopoly leads or tends to lead to corruption, and 
who can say it does not, we must write upon our banner, 
“Down with Monopoly,” and the lawyers of the land must 
hold the banner high. 


Of course, being lawyens, the first question that suggests 
itself is the remedy. Lawyers are eminently practical men. 
When they advise the'r advice has to stand the test of actual 
trial. When they speak they must be ready to act. When 
they form an opinion it must be a practical one. They have 
to touch earth at every step. They have no time for star- 
gazing. 

It is well for us to take a sort of inventory of the weapons 
which the people have with which to meet and repel the on- 
slaught of monopoly. 


A monopoly to get to the danger point has to be 4a 
corporation. Dr. Osler is discredited and we are not useless 
at forty or chloroformed at sixty. Prof. Wiley proposes to 
make us useful at ninety; but as individuals we certainly 
have our limit somewhere. Even the balmy sunshine of 
the South cannot make us live forever, and the Probate Court 
has about the same effect on an unincorporated monopoly 
that a dynamite bomb has on a Russian grand duke—it scat- 
ters it. The monopoly can thrive only as a corporation. 

But corporations are creatures of the State—I use .ae 
word “State” of course in a broad sense, as expressing Gov- 
ernment generally. They exist only by the permission of 
the State—that is, by the will of the people. That which 
creates can destroy. It is true that the franchise may be a 
contract and that contracts are protected by the United 
States Constitution, but up in my country its usual to reserve 
in the charter itself the right to repeal it, or, if it is formed 
under general laws, to limit its duration. We can certainly 
stop creating corporations or can impose such conditions on 
the creation of new ones as will fully protect the people. 
Corporate interests sometimes get swelled heads and think 
they are bigger than the State that made them, but a little 





wholesome taste of law will bring them to their senses if 
the law-making and law-applying agencies of the State are 
free from monopolistic influences and act in the interests 
of the people. ; 


The people, therefore, have a complete control over cor- 
porations which exist only by their will. Of course, the 
power to create and destroy implies the power to regulate. 
Combinations that are considered dangerous to the public 
may be absolutely prohibited or permitted only under con- 
ditions that protect the public. The difficulty is not io 
prohibit. That is easy. The difficulty is to draw the line 
so that corporations and combinations that are beneficial 
shall be protected, and those that are dangerous shall be 
destroyed or curbed. As President Roosevelt puts it, we 
must try to distinguish between the good and the bad trusts. 
We must not kill the patient in curing the disease. Here is 
where the work of our profession comes in. The lawyer is 
not an iconoclast. It is his to build up rather than to destroy 
—to cure and save. If legislative, executive or judicial actioa 
relating to corporations and combinations is in the hands of 
lawyers, it will be at the same time effective and conserva- 
tive. It will reform the evils without causing other worse 
evils in their place. 


The work of the regulation of corporations and combina- 
tions by legislative, executive and judicial action is one of the 
duties that the lawyer owes to the community in which ae 
lives and which is usually only too willing to follow his lead 
if he will lead in their interest. He needs not necessarily 
do it without a fee. The community is able to pay for the 
work done for it. But the fee should not be the dominant 
consideration in doing the work. He is not only earning 
a fee, but doing his duty as a citizen. He must not lose 
sight of his citizenship while engaged in fee-earning. 


The power of taxation, too, is in the hands of the people. 
There is no limit to it, except the general condition that it 
shall be equal—that is, not all things and all persons shali 
be taxed alike, but that there shall be no favoritism as be- 
tween one man and another similarly situated. 


The taxing power may discriminate as to the subjects 
of taxation, and is absolutely free as to the method by which 
the tax shall be assessed and levied. It has always the power 
to reach a corporation by a’ franchise tax. The individual 
needs no franchise from the legislature. He gets it from his 
Maker. The franchise tax is at its worst when it is graded 
down, as it frequently is—that is, when the small corpora- 
tion is compelled to pay a larger proportionate tax than the 
large one. The true grading should be a grading up. The 
hundred-million-dollar corporation should be taxed propor- 
tionately more instead of less than the one-million-dollar cor- 
poration. Each million dollars in a large corporation should 
pay a higher tax than in a small one. In this way a brake 
can be put upon the wheel and the growth of combinations 
beyond the danger point retarded or prevented entirely. 


Ancient kings used to cut off the heads of the powerful 
barons because they were too great to be subjects. We can 
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eut off the heads or trim down the proportions of corpora. 
tions when they get too big to be citizens. It is my opinion 
that a billion-dollar manufacturing corporation is too big to 
be safe under a free government; that that is too much money 
to allow one organization to do as they please with. A fran- 
chise tax graded up in any State in which the United States 
Steel Company has to do business, so that on a billion dollars 
of capital they would pay a 10 per cent tax, would very quickly 
cause the dissolution of the combination or the restriction 2f 
the capital it can command for evil as well as for good, within 
more moderate limits. Perhaps the same limitation should 
not be applied to a railroad company as to a manufacturing 
company. The railroad company needs for the successful 
carrying on of its business and to render a proper service 
to the public, a larger capital than a manufacturing corpora: 
tion needs, but there should be a limit even to railroad com- 
binations and to the increase of the capitalization of any 
railroad company. The graded franchise tax, wisely cvn- 
ceived and properly carried out would fix that limit at the 
point where it would be unprofitable to go beyond it. T's 
is a work that can be well done by lawyers oniy, and by law- 
yers who get their pay from the public that is to be protected, 
and not from the combinations that are to be curbed. 


Regulation and taxation are two methods by which the 
people may always prevent a corporation from becoming an 
intolerable monopoly. There is no danger either from “he 
disease or the remedy if the lawyers of the land will firmiy 
and foreversrefuse to allow their retainers to extend to their 
acts of citizenship, and if they will consent to take as a 
sacred trust the leadership that the community is only too 
glad to give them if they will only hold themselves free to 
accept it. 


If, on the other hand, lawyers allow themselves to be 
retained by monopolies in such a way as to make it impossi- 
ble or embarrassing for them to do their full duty as citizens, 
or if they prefer free passes to free citizenship, then and then 
only will the people’s weapons be dulled and the people’s 
interests be in danger. 


I do not feel like closing th's address before the Louis- 
iana Bar Association without a word that is personal as t» 
its president. Mr. Merrick and I share the honor of having 
been presidents of the bar associations of our respective 
States—organizations of lawyers—and of having also been 
presidents of the societies of the Sons of the American 
Revolution—associations of patriots—within those States. I 
take pride in the thought that there is not so very much dis- 
tinction between the two organizations. I know that lawyers 
should be and I believe they are patriots, and an association 
of lawyers and an association of patriots may well affiliate. 
In all the patriotic work that has been done in this United 
States of ours, lawyers have taken a conspicuous part. I! 
was a lawyer, Patrick Henry, that fired Virginia for the 
cause of freedom. It was two other lawyers, John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams, whose eloquence inspired the patriois 
of Massachusetts to make their stand at Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill. It was a lawyer, Thomas Jefferson, who drew the 
Declaration of Independence. It was a lawyer, Alexander 
Hamilton, who was on the staff of Washington and of ali 
men, perhaps, most loved and trusted by him. It was tha: 
same lawyer that shoulder to shoulder with Lafayette ‘!ed 
the Continental troops in the charge upon the forts at York- 
town and who afterwards as Secretary of the Treasury laid 
the foundations for the financial greatness and prosperity ot 
our country. It was another lawyer, James Madison, whose 
work in framing and securing the adoption of the funda- 
mental law of the American nation won for him the proud 
title of the “Father of the Constitution.” It was ano..er 
lawyer, James Monroe, who was born and who lived in 
Virginia, but who died and was buried in my own New York, 
who, after fighting side by side with Hamilton through the 
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Revolutionary War, and after holding many other high posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, became President of the 
United States, and as President formulated the Continenta! 
policy of our nation which has made it paramount on cnis 
continent, and respected throughout the world. It was James 
Monroe who was the father of the policy which Theodore 
Roosevelt is pursuing to-day, and which makes for peace, 
prosperity and order throughout the length and breadth of a 
whole continent, from the Caribbean Sea to the Aleutian :sl- 
ands, and from Alaska to Patagonia. It was still another 
lawyer, John Marshall, that by his work in the interpretation 
Constitution, did more than any other man, except 
Washington, to secure on a permanent and enduring founda- 
tion the Government of the United States. It was yet another 
awyer, Andrew Jackson, that here at New Orleans, standing 
with his ragged troops behind the rudest of entrenchments. 
hurled back to defeat and death the best soldiers that Eng- 
land could send to America. When we remember the Civil 
War, in which Louisiana and New York took opposite sides, 
the man whose name is on the lips of friend and foe alike 
as the savior of his country, is the lawyer, Abraham Lincoia. 
When the financial credit of the United States was in danger 
and untold disaster was threatening the land, it was the 
lawyer, Grover Cleveland, who saved the situation. And the 
great hero of*the Spanish War was not Dewey or Sampscn 
of the North, or Schley or Hobson. of the South; it was nut 
Miles, or Merritt, or Shafter from the North, or Fitzhuga 
Lee or Joe Wheeler from the South; it was the man who, 
with firm hand, untiring energy and clear bra‘n, comman:ied 
the army and navy of the United States, and by his firmness, 
his courage and his wisdom brought the nation forth from 
a most trying and difficult situation to an era of the higiest 
glory and the greatest prosperity—it was William McK'nley, 
the lawyer. Every army that has fought for the stars and 
stripes, from George Washington to Joe Wheeler, has been 
filied with lawyers, ranking all the way from private to com- 
raander. Whenever any great work of statesmanship has 
uad to be undertaken lawyers have been selected to do it. 
Whenever any danger bas had to be faced lawyers have 
faced it. Whenever the patriots have been lined up any- 
where the ranks have been full of lawyers. 

[ em not one of those wao believe that the need of 
patriotism has passed or that patriots are out of date. I sce 

he country facing to-day questions more difficult than any 
that our fathers ever faced, and with problems before it no 
easier to so}ve than those which were solved by our fathers 
In addition io the great question of the trusts, which I have 
been discuss ug, I see all sorts of questions, in politics aad 
cul of politics, in official and in social life—questions whic. 
concern the relations of the laborer to his employer, of the 
poor to the rich, of the tenant to the landlord, of the plain, 
common people to the great men of the day, of every class 
in the community to every other class, and of every man in 
the community to every other man——looming up for solution. 
I am an optimist. I believe the Lord made the world better 
than I could have made it myself if I had had the contract, 
and that is more credit than some men are willing to give 
Him. I believe we shall solve our problems and surmount 
our difficulties. I believe that this United States of ours will 
continue to be as it is now, the greatest, the best and the 
most glorious nation in the world. I believe that our English- 
speaking race is coming to rule the world and that the lan- 
guage that we speak will come to be the universal language 
of the world. I believe that our institutions will be adopted 
the world over and that the safeguards with which we have 
secured our freedom will be imitated by every people in all 
the world. 

I believe it because I believe in the American lawyor, and 
that he is great enough, and good enough, and patriotic 
enough, to fill the place that, seems assigned to him in our 
civilization and to do his duty everywhere and always. 
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The New York State Railroad Commission, Its 


Limitations and Its Powers. 
By Henry K. Davis, 


New York was one of the last of the States to establish a 
Railroad Commission, the act creating it being Chapter 335 
of the Laws of 1882, and the provisions relating to it being 
now embodied in Chapter 11, Article 6, of the Railroad Law, 
and constituting twenty-one sections from 150 to 171, in- 
clusive. 

There can be no doubt that at the time of the formation 
of the commission it was the steam railroad that was princi- 
pally considered; in fact, the commission may be said to 
be the outgrowth of the famous Hepburn committee which, 
in 1879, investigated the steam railroads of the State. 

The use and development within the past fifteen years of 
electricity as a motive power has revolutionized street rail- 
way traffic, and at least, so far as the people of the cities 
of this State are concerned, the wonderful changes which 
electricity has wrought have made the problems of street 
railway operation of more importance than those of the 
steam roads. ' 

Hence it is that if a new act were to-day to be framed 
from the present viewpoint and with an eye to present needs 
it would be much different in form from the act here con- 
sidered. 

It may safely be said that only because the statute creat- 
ing the commission uses terms and language very general 
has it been possible to give it any application to the needs of 
the street railway service. 

The power of the commission to make investigations, 
aside from a fuller power later considered, is clearly given in 
Section 153, authorizing the appointment of employees and 
which contains the following provision: 

The board may also employ engineers, accountants and 
other experts whose services they may deem to be of tem- 
porary importance in conducting any investigation authorized 
-by law. 

This, of course, is an important power, enabling the com- 
mission to gather facts which may form the basis for a con- 
clusion. 

The general powers of the board are expressed in Section 
157: 

The board shall have power to administer oaths in all 
matters relating to its duties, so far as necessary to enable 
it to discharge such duties, shall have general supervision 
of all railroads and shal] examine the same and keep informed 
as to their condition, a.d the manner in which they are 
operated for the security and accommodation of the public 
and their compliance with the provisions of their charters 
and of law. The commissioners or either of them in the 
performance of their official duties may enter and remain 
during business hours in the cars, offices and depots and 
upon the railroads of any railroad corporation within the 
State, or doing business therein; and may examine the 
books and affairs of any such corporation and compel the 
production of books and papers or copies thereof, and the 
board may cause to be subpoenaed witnesses, and if a person 
duly subpoenaed fails to obey such subpoena without reason- 
able cause, or shall without such cause refuse to be ex- 
amined, or to answer a legal or pertinent question, or to 
produce a book or paper which he is directed by subpoena 
to bring, or to subscribe his deposition after it has been 
correctly reduced to writing, the board may take such pro- 
ceedings as are authorized by the Code of Civil Procedure 
upon the like failure or refusal of a witness subpoenaed to 
attend the trial of a civil action before a court of record or a 
referee appointed by such court. The board shall also take 





testimony upon, and have a hearing for and against any 
proposed change of the law relating to any railroad, or of 
the general railroad law, if requested to do so by the Legisla- 
ture, or by the Committee on Railroads of the Senate or the 
Assembly, or by the Governor, and may take such testimony 
and have such a hearing when requested to do so by any 
railroad corporation, or incorporated organization represent- 
ing agricultural or commercial interests in the State, and 
shall report their conclusions in writing to the Legislature, 
committee, Governor, corporation or organization making 
such request; and shall recommend and draft such bills as 
will in its judgment protect the people’s interest in and upon 
the railroads of this State. 

These general powers as above quoted may be said to 
furnish the machinery for investigation and the right of 
issuing the subpoena and the power of punishment for its 
disregard, places the commission in this respect on a par with 
the courts of record of the State. 

Power is given in Section 159 to investigate the cause 
of any railroad accident and include the result of such investi- 
gation in the annual report of the commission to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Section 160 provides for recommendations of the board 
where, in its judgment, the law has been violated, as follows: 

“If, in the judgment of the board, it shall appear that any 
railroad corporation has violated any constitutional pro- 
vision of law, or neglects in any respect to comply with the 
terms of the law by which it was created, or unjustly discrimi- 
nates in its charges for services or usurps any authority not 
granted by law, or refuses to comply with the provisions of 
any law, or with any recommendation of the board, it shall 
give notice thereof in writing to the corporation, and if the 
violation, neglect or refusal is continued after such notice, 
the board may forthwith present the matter to the attorney- 
general, who shall take such proceedings thereon as may be 
necessary for the protection of the public interests.” 

It will be noticed that the power of the board is purely 
advisory; if what it deems a violation is continued after 
notice to the offending corporation the board can simply turn 
the matter over to the attorney-general for him to take such 
action as he may deem necessary. 

As the law at present stands, especially in regard to 
the supervision of street railways and which its broad lan- 
guage clearly includes, Section 161 is, perhaps, the most 
important section of this part of the Railroad Act. 

This section reads as follows: 

“If, in the judgment of the board, after a careful personal 
examination of the same, it shall appear that repairs are 
necessary upon any railroad in the State, or that any addition 
to the rolling stock, or any addition to or change of the sta- 
tion or station-houses, or that additional terminal facilities 
shall be afforded, or that any change of the rates of fare for 
transporting freight or passengers, or in the mode of operat- 
ing the road, or conducting its business, is reasonable and 
expedient in order to promote the security, convenience and 
accommodation of the public, the board shall give notice and 
information in writing to the corporation of the improvements 
and changes which they deem to be proper, and shall give 
such corporation an opportunity for a full hearing thereof, 
and if the corporation refuses or neglects to make such re 
pairs, improvements and changes within a reasonable time 
after such niformation and hearing, and fails to satisfy the 
board that no action is required to be taken by it, the board 
shall fix the time within which the same shall be made, which 
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time it may extend. It shall be the duty of the corporation, 
person or persons owning or operating the railroad to com- 
ply with such decisions and recommendations of the board as 
are just and reasonable. If it fails to do so the board will 
present the facts in the case to the attorney-general for his 
consideration and action and shall also report them in its 
annual or in a special report to the Legislature. 

This section shows clearly what the commission can do 
and together with the preceding section shows the limitat'ons 
upon its powers; the right simply to advise and to recommend 
without the means of carrying the recommendations into 
effect, in this respect, closely resembling the position of the 
Continental Congress under the Articles of Confederation. 

The case of the People v. N. Y., L. BE. & W. R. R. Co., 104 
N. Y. 58 well illustrates the limitations upon the powers of 
the commission just mentioned. 

In this case the attorney-general sought by mandamus to 
compel the defendant road to erect a station at the village of 
Hamburg for the accommodations of its passengers. This 
the railroad commissioners had previously recommended. 

The court, through Judge Danforth, in commenting upon 
the power of the board, said: 

“The Railroad Commissioners have thought that it was 
essential for those purposes that a new and enlarged building 
for passengers and freight should be erected. That it is 
true was a question for them to decide. The Statute Laws 
of 1882, Chapter 353, created a commission of “competent 
persons,” required from them an official constitutional oath, 
assigned to them an office for the transaction of business, 
provided a clerk to administer oaths to witnesses and a mar- 
shal, to summon them, gave full power of investigation and 
supervision of all railroads and their condition with reference 
not only to the security, but accommodation to the public, 
and declared that whenever in their judgment it shall appear 
among other things that any addition to or change of the 
stations or station-houses is necessary to promote the se- 
cur'ty, convenience or accommodation of the public, they shall 
give notice to the corporation of the improvements, and 
changes which they deem to be proper, and, if they are not 
made, they shall present the facts to the attorney-general for 
his consideration and action, and also to the Legislature. 

“All these things have been done. The commissioners 
have heard and decided. They can do no more. After so 
much preliminary action by a body wisely organized to 
exercise useful and beneficial functions, it might well be 
thought unfortunate that some additional machinery had not 
been provided to carry into effect their decision. By creating 
the statute recognizes the necessity for such a tribunal to 
adjust conflicting interests and controversies between the 
people and the corporation. 

“It has clothed it with judicial power to hear and deter- 
mine, upon notice, questions arising between these parties, 
but there is stops. Its proceedings and determinations, how- 
ever characterized, amount to nothing more than an inquest 
for information. We find no law by which a court can carry 
into effect the decision. At this point the law fails not only 
by its incompleteness and omission to furnish a remedy, but 
by express provision that no request or advice of the board 
nor any investigation or report made by it ‘shall have the 
effect to impair the legal rights of any railroad corporation. 
The attorney-general is given no new power. He may con- 
sider the result of the investigation made by the commission- 
ers, and their decision, and so may the company, but we 
must look further for his right of action, and the corporation 
disregarding the judgment of the commissioners may con- 
tinue the management of the business in its own way, may 
determine in its own discretion to what extent and in what 
manner the exercise of a public trust requires it to subserve 
the security, convenience and accommodation of the public. 
It may say, as in this case, the accommodations we furnish 
are not sufficient, they are not suitable, the omission to fur- 








nish different and better, entails injury upon the public, but 
we will give no better nor make alterations until we choose. 
The railroad commissioners are powerless, and as the law now 
stands neither the attorney-general or the State nor its courts 
can make their order effectual. 

“Cases are cited by the respondenc in support of a different 
contention. Some of them turn upon statutory provisions, 
as do those arising in Connecticut, where the law makes the 
order of the commissioners effectual by authorizing its en- 
forcement. Under our statute the public gain nothing in 
any legal sense from the determination of the commissioners. 
It is not enforceable as a judgment, it is not even a com- 
mand; if it affects the railroad company at all it is an ad- 
vice merely. It can compel them only through the interposi- 
tion of the Legislature, who may indeed make it effectual by 
action upon their report, or by some general law, if it be 
deemed expedient, giving force and efficacy to their determiga- 
tion.” 

The defects of the law, which the opinion as quoted so 
well illustrates, was sought to be remedied in the Railroad 
Law (Chap. 565, L. of 1890) by adding to Section 8 the pro- 
vision that the Supreme Court at special term might in its 
discretion issue its writ of mandamus to carry out such recom- 
mendations of the board as it deemed just and reasonable, 


| and there was also added at the end of the section these im- 


portant words: 

“In all actions or proceedings brought by the attorney- 
general or by any other officer or person, to recover penalties 
imposed by law, or to compel compliance with the recom- 
mendations of the board or brought in pursuance of a report 
made by the board under this article, the findings of the board 
shall be presumptive evidence of the facts therein stated and 
the recommendations of the board shall be deemed prima 
facie to be just and reasonable.” 

These words just quoted, however, were left out of the 
revision of the law in 1892, and so the law stands to-day thus 
practically requiring a retrial in court of all the questions 
that may have been gone into most fully in the inquiry before 
the commission. 

From this review is it not apparent that even under 


| the present law sufficient power exists in the commission for 


the consideration of all practical differences which may arise 
between the operation of the railway and the public rights 


| oi. the citizen, but that the law is greatly defective in the 
| means of carrying it into effect? 


Might not, then, the workings,of the law be made of in- 


_ creasing benefit to the people by requiring: 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1. That the commission shall hold stated sessions at stated 
times in the various sections of the State. 

2. That at those sessions a proper mode of procedure 
having been formulated, a citizen or body of citizens might 
present a case to the commission, due notice of the same 
having been given to the corporation complained of, in the 
same manner that a case affecting private rights is presented 


| in any court of the State. 


3. Make the decision of the commission of the same form 


| and effect as the decision of a referee upon questions of law 


and fact, bringing the matter into the Supreme Court in a 
proceeding akin to confirming a referee’s report, and letting 
judgment go with such confirmation as in a court of law. 

The purpose of this paper is not, however, to suggest 
remedfes, but simply to attempt to state the present work- 
ings of the law on the question considered. 

In this country, at least, events seem to move in cycles, 
and just as nearly thirty years ago the problem of the steam 
railway as illustrated in the Granger cases became to the 
country of surpassing importance, so to-day the street railway 
question looms large upon the horizon, and in the solution 
of that question in a spirit of fairness to all concerned a 
force by no means the least effective will be the judgmem 
o. the American bar. 
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The Impeachment of a Judge---A Political Story. 


By Hon. William H,. Hinrichsen. 


The eighth General Assembly of Illinois convened at the 
State House in the old capital at Vandalia on December 3, 
1832. The joint body was not so large as it is in these days, 
the Senate numbering twenty-six and the House fifty-five 
members. The joint body, however, contained some of the 
famous men of the state, as is shown by later history, and 
even by some of the events of that session. 

Illinois had been admitted only about a dozen years be- 
fore and John Reynolds was the fourth Governor to occupy 
the executive office. 

A good many questions came before the Legislature, for 
the Black Hawk war was just over. Matters pertaining to 
canals, railroads, banks, and border protection from the 
Indians absorbed much of the attention of the lawmaking 
body. 

Among other things brought to the attention of the law- 
making body were various petitions and complaints concern- 
ing the official actions of one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, who at that period did Circuit duty as well as sitting 
im the court of last resort. The judge referred to was Theo- 
philus W. Smith, one of the associate justices of the Supreme 
Court, and doing duty as Circuit judge of the Second District. 

At that time such judges were elected for life, or during 
good behavior, by the joint session of the General Assembly, 
and Judge Smith had been selected seven years before in 
1825. It was hardly a party appointment, for politics had 
scarcely as yet come West, but the judge was accused of 
being a bitter partisan. State affairs were managed by lead- 
ing men who, when the position of the political parties be- 
came more clearly defined, found their natural places in the 
cpposing ranks. 


The men who were at the head of affairs naturally divided 
into two or more groups, and men selected for the various 
offices were chosen generally for personal considerations. 

Judge Smith was one of these leaders and, although 
recognized as an able man, was not popular with the opposing 
group. He was somewhat arbitrary in his methods, and was 
suspected of being the author of some of the most venomous 
articles which appeared in an Bdwardsville newspaper. It 
was a day of hard hitting in journalism, and, no doubt, he had 
often severely wounded the feelings of those to whom he was 
antagonistic. I have before me a published letter of Gover- 
nor Edwards, who referred to him as a dirty dog, and Gov- 
ernor Duncan was almost as severe in his denunciation of 
Judge Smith. The opinions of two such capable and fair- 
minded men indicates in a measure the general character 
which he bore, and, occupying a position which he held for 
life, it was no surprise that the people would resort to ex- 
traordinary measures to remove him from office. . 

Many complaints regarding his conduct were in circula- 
tion, and finally petitions reached the House of Representa- 
tives asking for his impeachment. That body, however, was 
a careful one.. At least, it contained some careful leaders, 
who did not want to do anything hastily, although a majority 
of them had felt the lash which the judge applied so freely 
to his enemies, and still smarted from the wounds he had 
administered. Nothing was done without consideration, and 
before the holiday recess the only notice they took of the 
petitions against Judge Smith was to appoint a committee to 
investigate them and report to the House after New Year's. 

When the House reassembled the report was made, and 
after careful consideration it was resolved to bring against 
him articles of impeachment before the State Senate, and a 





committee of the most prominent members of the House 
were selected as managers to control the prosecution. 

Formal notice of the action of the House in this matter 
was given to the Senate, a body which in its turn signified its 
willingness to sit as a high court of impeachment for the 
trial of the charges to be presented against Judge Smith. 

The people of the state were comparatively few in num- 
ber, consisting of about 150,000, but the news of the proposed 
trial spread rapidly, and the state capital was soon crowded 
with the friends and enemies of the accused judge. 

The impeachment trial was held in a church and Judge 
Smith, the respondent, ‘was ably defended by Judge Breese, 
afterward of the Supreme Court, Richard M. Young, Thomas 
Ford, afterward Governor of the state, and others. 

The managers on the part of the House were Mills of 
Jo Daviess, Stuart of Sangamon, Dougherty of Union, Semple 
of Madison, and McConnell of ‘Morgan, five of the ablest men 
in the House, and some of whom have occupied prominent 
positions in state and national history. 

The trial began Jan. 7, Judge Smith being present in 
person, supported by his attorneys and a numerous crowd of 
retainers and other volunteer advocates. 

The managers on the part of the House, of whom Mr. 
Mills was chairman, had carefully prepared the articles of 
impeachment and they were solemnly read before the Senate. 
The committee had wisely decided not to base the charges 
upon rumors, and had restricted the number of articles to 
seven, which the anti-Smith people regarded as the most 
serious and the most susceptible of proof. 

Among the articles of impeachment were the following: 

The judge was charged with having sold the office of 
Circuit clerk in several counties in his circuit; that is, by 
allowing his own son to make contracts with certain appli- 
cants for the position by which said applicants should re- 
ceive the sum of $25 a month, while the legal fees which the 
law provided were retained by Smith, Jr. 

That Judge Smith had brought suits for trespass against 
various persons in hig own court; that he had held them to 
exorbitant bail and continued the cases from time to time 
for vexatious purposes. 

That he had used his position in an arbitrary and illegal 
manner by disbarring in his court a certain lawyer named 
Greathouse for having applied for a change of venue from 
the court over which Judge Smith presided. 

For having committed to jail a certain man named Dryer, 
a member of the sect of Ancient Friends and Quakers, who 
had refused to conform to the usual rules of the Circuit court, 
in which he was summoned to do jury duty. 

The respondent was also accused of having allowed the 
various Circuit clerks to serve in their positions without 
giving bond, and in making a legal decision in cases where 
counties were interested. 

Before the Senate Judge Smith defended himself with 
ability and vigor, but his conduct was extremely respectful, 
and he even complimented some of the managers on the 
brilliancy of their oratorical efforts. 

His friends in general pretended to make light of the 
charges, but there was no doubt of their apprehension of the 
result, and mo points were lost by the defense. 

Governor Ford in his history mentions the fact that every 
day after the adjournment of the high court of impeachment 
a man was employed to go through the room where that 
body held its sessions and gather up all the scraps of paper 
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upon which the Senators had made notes and otherwise 
scribbled; that these scraps being gone over carefully en- 
abled Smith’s lawyer more effectively to formulate his de- 
fense. Old citizens who remember something of the trial 
ridicule this statement of Ford’s and claim that he made it 
simply as a cover to the actua] methods employed. It should 
be remembered, of course, that Ford was an attorney for the 
defense, and probably knew more about the inside of the 
trial than he ‘was willing to write in his history. 


Among the people who gathered at Vandalia at the time 
of the trial was a man named Antone Badeau, a resident of 
Kaskaskia and a descendant of a French settler. Although 
a young man, Badeau is credited with being not only capa- 
ble, but smart, though some of the methods with which he 
is credited do not indicate extreme strictness in his morals. 
He was a warm friend of Judge Smith’s, although that fact 
was but little known and was kept concealed until after the 
trial was over. 


Badeau seemed to be the leader of a group of a dozen 
or more men who hung around the church, where the trial 
was going on, or loafed in the hotels, boarding-houses, and 
groceries, and talked freely about the trial, which was, in 
fact, the general subject of conversation in Vandalia. 


One of the arguments used by the Badeau crowd was 
that the conviction of Judge Smith would be bad for the 
state, that the people should be taught that the courts were 
incorruptible, and that a man enjoying the exalted position 
of a judge, if proven guilty of the charges, would destroy 
that sentiment which the people enjoyed of feeling that all 
judges were above reproach. Said Badeau on one occasion: 

“If the Supreme Court is corrupt I do not want to know 
it, and I shall refuse to believe it. In a republic like ours 
we must have somebody or,some person on whose probity we 
must depend. Even should it be proved that a judge is 
crooked I would call him straight, for we want some one on 
whom we can absolutely rely.” 


Such talk as this from the Badeau people had an un- 
doubted effect upon the Senators who composed the high 
court of impeachment, and no doubt the scribblings which 
they threw away at the time of the trial enabled the de- 
fenders of Judge Smith to work more effectively in his behalf. 

Another defense made by the Badeau people was founded 
en the political affiliations of the leading men of the state. 
Although there were no parties, the political affiliationg were 
by groups. The anti-Jackson men were openly accused of an 
attempt to injure Old Hickory by their attacks upon the 
judge. In the bitter feeling which prevailed at that time, 
not in politics exactly, but in the contests for politica] posi- 
tion, this was an effective club, and the Senators who were 
antagonistic to Judge Smith were spoken of freely as enemies 
of General Jackson. 


General Jackson was at that time the popular hero in 
lilinois, and a vast majority of the people were his willing 


subjects, or even slaves. The Senators who sat as a court | 


of impeachment were naturally influenced by this argument, 
and it became a common thing to aliude to an anti-Smith man 
as an opponent of the hero of New Orleans. 


There was still another argument which Smith’s friends 
used freely. It was to the effect that if he were found guilty 
and punished it would serve as a precedent, and every man 
of prominence would have all kinds of charges brought 
against him; that no man in a public position would be safe 
from prosecution, and although no harm might be done to the 
people generally, yet they would have to bear the expense of 
long trials and great annoyance. This argument was effective 
probably with the rank and file, who, as a rule, do not like 
to attend lawsuits as witmesses, and it was no doubt effective 





with the members of the court, each of whom might think 
of what was a technical violation of law which he had com- 
mitted. 

These arguments, as well as others of the kind, were 
freely discussed on the streets, and long before the end 
came the prosecution was called a persecution and an out- 
rage, and several good citizens and honest men were ruined 
in popular opinion because they favored what they called 
strict justice in the Smith case. 


The trial was managed well on both sides. Numerous 
witnesses were subpoenaed and interrogated, yet in spite 
of the efforts of Smith and his friends, his enemies insisted 
that a good case was made against him. 

At length the testimony was all in and the counsel hav- 
ing made their arguments the public waited anxiously for 
the decision of the court. 

{t would take a two-thirds majority of the Senate to 
convict; that is, two-thirds of the Semafors present and voting. 
Fifteen was the number required for a conviction, and they 
were called upon to vote upon each one of the articles. The 
highest vote for conviction om any article was twelve, and 
the roll call for that purpose indicates the state of public 
feeling. 

The Senate seemed divided into two hostile bands voting 
for acquittal or conviction each time, the variation being 
trifling. The Senate failing to give the necessary two-thirds 
yote in favor of conviction, Judge Smith was declared inno- 
cent and was discharged. 

His friends had expended their ammunition on the Sen- 
ate, but the House was not satisfied and attempted to re- 
move him from office by an address which they adopted by 4 
two-thirds vote. The Senate, however, refused to concur and 
the judge again took his place on the bench, technically free 
from all stain of misconduct. 

It was thought that he might resign, offended by the 
attacks that were made upon him, but on the contrary he 
continued to hold his position for seventeen years from his 
appointment and ten years after his trial, when he resigned 
his office and retired. 

Since that day there has been no attempt to impeach an. 
officer of the state, and really the result of Smith’s trial 
has strengthened the judiciary in the minds of the public, 
For various reasons episodes like this have an effect that 
many persons fail to contemplate. The impeachment tria! 
of Judge Smith, although conducted with the utmost fair- 
ness, without undue haste, and in strict conformity with the 
constitution and laws of the state, produced much bad feel- 
ing, and many political results can be traced to the conten: 
tion growing out of the impeachment trial. 

Many men who had been life-time friends were separated 
by this affair, and had it not taken place the official list of 
state officers, Senators and others might have undergone 4 
great change. A public official, especially one of high rank, 
when accused of misconduct, seems to gather many friends 
from the people, and frequently the unpopularity of some 
good man is traced directly to the part he has taken, although 
innocently, in the prosecution of some other prominent indi- 
viduals. 

It is, of course, possible that the impeaching of Judge 
Smith was founded on the purest motives, yet the populace 
will not believe this, and the average man will in his mind 
accuse of wréng doing the persons who really stood up for 
the right. 

The impeachment days are over in Tllinois, and while the 
process is provided for in the constitution, few care to assume 
the responsibility of putting the law in motion.—Chicagg 
“Inter-Ocean.” 
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We are in receipt of a little volume of one hundred pages 
or so by Adai Welcher, entitled, “ror People who Laugh,” 
the price of which we note is 50 cents. It is an amusing 
little book and worth the price. 

* & m 

T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., publish a treatise on “The 
Law of Divorce, and the Proceedings to Obtain a Divorce in 
Pennsylvania,” together with a full collection of forms, by 
Harold M. Sturgeon. Complete in one volume, $5. 

* a e 

Baker, Voorhis & Co. have prepared a second edition of 
Dos Passos on Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges, which 
is published in two volumes, at $12. The first edition was 
issued in 1882. Nearly 5,000 decisions of the courts have 
been annotated or cited in this work. 

* = : 

The F. H. Thomas Law Book Company has issued a third 
edition of Dunlap’s Abridgment of Elementary Law, revised 
by T. F. Chaplin, of St. Louis. In this edition the subjects 
of agency, partnership, commercial paper, and sales are treated 
under separate heads, and the treatment thereof has ibeen 
somewhat enlarged. 

7 ” oe 

The Courier-Journal Printing Company has in press a 
work on “Insurance Law in Kentucky,” prepared by William 
W. Thum and Frederick P. Caldwell. It will contain the 
statutes and the decisions on the subject, annotated and 
indexed. 

* = * 

The Marshall & Bruce Co. announce a set of “Annota- 
tions on Tennessee Decisions,” with Table of Cases and 
Citations, to be completed in three or four volumes. The first 
volume is now ready, and the others will follow at intervals 
of three or four months. The work has been prepared by 
Robert T. Shannon, and will cover all cases in the Tennessee 
Reports down to date of publication. It is intended to be in 
the nature of a Concordance of Tennessee Decisions. 

* em ” 

The Bancroft-Whitney Company announce that the third 
edition of Pomeroy’s Equity Jurisprudence, which they have 
in preparation, will be issued in four volumes, and will be 
supplemented by a new treatise on Equitable Remedies, in 
two volumes, by John Norton Pomeroy, Jr., who is also the 
editor of this edition of his father’s monumental work. The 
additions to the original work and the general purpose and 
design are in line with the original plan of Judge Pomeroy.’ 
The first two volumes of the “Jurisprudence” will be issued 
in April, and the remaining volumes at intervals during the 


summer. 
= > * 


A Table of Cases Alphabetically arranged as to the Several 
States in the American Decisions (100 vols.) American 
Reports (60 vols.) American State Reports (100 vols.), 
by Wm. S. Torbert, of Washington, D. C. Published by 
the Bancroft-Whitney Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


The reader will here find arranged some 40,660 cases 
while in the appendix is a list of the notes in The American 
Decisions, American Reports and American State Reports 
prepared by A. C. Freeman. Members of the bar who are al- 
ready owners of one or more of the valuable sets of reports 
in question will see immediately how necessary this table of 
cases will be to them. That the class is a large one will be 
seen by the fact that over 5,000 sets of these books are 
already in use. The tremendous labor of preparing this 
table may be realized when it is stated that it covers 676 
pages with an average of 75 cases per page. Not only are the 
Bancroft-Whitney Co. reports given, but also the so-called 








“official” reports so that the present work must of necessity 
possess aistinct value for every member of the bar. 
a e 6 


“Conditional Sales in Bankruptcy,” by Max Isaac, Brunswick, 
Ga. Author of “Annotations of Decisions of United States 
Courts on Sections of the Georgia Code,” and U. S. Re- 
feree in Bankruptcy, Price $2.50 net, $2.75 delivered. Pub- 
lished by the author. 


“The relationship of the vendor of personal property on 
conditional contract of sale to the trustees in bankruptcy of 
an insolvent estate and the rights of the vendor to reclaim 
his property in the bankrupt court form an all-important 
topic. Little attention appears to have been given this sub- 
ject by writers on tue law of bankruptcy, except in a general 
way when the vast commercialism of this country and the 
large interests involved, render the subject of supreme im- 
portance to the large number of dealers who sell their wares 
almost exclusively on conditional contract of sale or on ie 
installment plan, reserving the right of title in themselves 
until the entire purchase money has been paid.” 

Such were the introductory remarks used by the author 
of this work in an article entitled “Conditional Sale Contracts 
in Bankruptcy,” published in the December, 1902, issue of 
“The American Lawyer.” 

Time has only served to increase the importance of the 
subject and the increasing importance has prompted the 
author to compile this work on “Conditional Sales in Bank- 
ruptcy” to which has been added the kindred topics “Con- 
signments in Bankruptcy,” and “Sales induced by Fraud,” 


-“Practice and Procedure,” “Appeals and Appellate Jurisdic 


tion” and “Forms” have been added with a view to assisting 
those who have interests in the courts of bankruptcy neces- 
sitating their use. . 

Members of the bar whose practice includes bankruptcy 
cases will find Mr. Isaac’s book of great value. As the first 
work ever written on this special subject it fills, as the 
phrase goes, “a long felt want.”. The author has handled 
his subject in a clear and concise manner avoiding unneces- 
sary repetition and it is evident that he has given it the most 
careful and painstaking consideration. 

~ 


“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure” vol. XVI. William Mack, 
Editor in Chief. Published by The American Law Book 
Company, New York City. 

In this volume two large and perplexing subjects are re- 
duced to a convenient working form, and the principles are 
enunciated with great clearness and force. Within moderate 
space “Equity” and “Evidence” are set out with the clean 
cut incisive method of an intelligent and effective prief. 

The selection of the distinguished scholar and expert, 
Professor Frank Irvine, of the Cornell University College of 
Law, to write “Hquity” was singularly fortunate. He is a 
master of his subject and in the performance of his weighty 
task he has established a new standard of excellence, trans- 
lating his mature talents into a work which constitutes 
an indispensable adjunct to every legai or judicial equipment. 
An acknowledged authority on modern equity and one of its 
foremost interpreters in legal literature Professor Irvine 
has brought out in a strong and effective light this intricate 
portion of the science so as to command the respect of the 
American and English bench and bar. 

“Equity” comprises 534 compact and well-freighted pages. 
The Syllabus is full and reliable; the Introduction terse and 
to the point. The grounds and subjects of Jurisdiction are 
treated fully, and, in common with the whole arti¢le, this 
division is remarkable for the large number of citations and 
illustrative foot-notes. The Maxims are of especial value. 
Under the head of Parties, Process and Appearance, the 
Original Bill, Pleadings in Defense, the pathway is cleared 
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Second Edition 
es 


DOS PASSOS on 





Two Volumes of about 1600 pages 
Price $12.00 Net 


Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges 


Treating Exhaustively of the Law Applicable to Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges 








The leading text-book on the subject in the United States. 


By JOHN R. DOS PASSOS, of the New York Bar 








No other treatise on this important subject has appeared in 


this country since the first edition of Mr. Dos Passos’ ‘work was published in 1882. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SUMMARY OF ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


The FIRST CHAPTER contains an outline of the origin and his- 
tory of Stock Brokers and Stock Exchanges. 

The SECOND AND THIRD CHAPTERS are devoted to a discus- 
sion of the legal nature and character of Stock Exchanges, and toa 
consideration of the reciprocal legal rights and duties which are evolved 
from the relation of broker and client. These subjects (the most 
important in the treatise), are so fully considered, that the length of the 
chapters in the second edition has been nearly doubled. Three addi- 
tional sub-divisions have been added. 

The THIRD CHAPTER treats of the customs and usages of the 
various Exchanges. 

The subjects of steck jobbing and gambling are considered in the 
FOURTH CHAPTER. The laws which have been enacted in many 
of the States, since the first edition was published, prohibiting ‘ option’’ 
contracts, ‘‘futures,"’ etc., as also the gambling statutes of: all the 
States and Territories, are cited, andthe many decisions thereon set forth. 

The SIXTH CHAPTER deals with tte subject of Stock Exchange 
Securities, involving the question of their negotiability, and the trans- 
actions of Stock Brokers with apparent owners. 

The SEVENTH AND EIGHTH CHAPTERS are concerned with 
the subjects of ‘‘ Reredies’’ and ‘‘ Damages.” 


The Banks Law Publishing Company 


The NINTH AND TENTH CHAPTERS give the history of the. 
London Stock Exchange, and analyzes transactions thereon very fully, 
all English decisions and statutes being carefully noted. 


The ELEVENTH CHAPTER relates to the Paris Bourse and to 
the transactions thereon, 


The latest editions of the rules of the New York and London Stock 
Exchanges, and of the Paris Bourse, as well as a collection of forms, 
have been added. 

The first edition of this work was favorably received by the pro- 
fession; from many members of which the author received highly 
eulogistic letters, and by the legal and other publications of the day. 
It is cited in many important cases, including the leading cases of 
Clews v. Jameson, 182 U.S. 487. and Skiff v. Stoddard, 63 Conn. 198; 
21 L. R.A. 120. It is also quoted as an authority in the text books. 
dealing with kindred subjects. The original text has never been over- 
ruled. Much labor has been spent in the tion of the second 
edition. Nearly five thousand decisions of courts have been 
annotated or cited. 


The work contains all the cases reiating to Cotton and Produce 
Brokers and Cotton and Produce Exchanges, as well as those con- 
cerning Stock Exchanges and Stock Brokers. 


21 Murray Street, New York 














of a great deal of useless matter and the mode of action 
clearly indicated and made straight. And so in logical order 
the various or successive steps in equity practice are un- 
folded, the modes of attack and defense pointed out, and 
lanterns hung at every pitfall. Under the subdivisions of 
Replication, Cross Bills, Amended Pleadings, Supplemental 
Bills, Bills of Revivor, Signing and Verifying Pleadings, 
Matters To Be Proved, Taking Proofs, Rules of Bvidence, 
Variance, Hearing, Submission of Issues to Jury, and Direc- 
tion of Action at Law, References, Dismissals, Decrees, Pro- 
ceedings to Vacate Decrees, Prof. Irvine has brought out 
with judgment and precision and in a sound and convinc- 
ing manner the leading principles of Equity. The numerous 
cross-references will point out the appropriate co-ordinate 
topics, which form a judicious continuation of the work under 
other titles. 


Of equal dignity, rank and importance with “Equity” 
the article on “Evidence” is a pillar of strength in this 
series of legal text books. It is one of the strongest, most 
elaborate, reliable and useful] contributions to American and 
English law. Of highest authority, it constitutes the most 
ready mode of access to the great mass of judicial opinions. 
It is a storehouse of learning—clear, strong, terse, and il- 
lustrative. It displays the joint and several efforts of a staff 
of trained writers and revisors who have won distinction in 
this and other branches of legal] literary work. 


The name of Melville M. Bigelow is so closely identified 
with the subject of “Estoppel” that the mention of it in 
connection with the article is a guarantee of a standard pro 
duction, And euch is the fact. Under his keen and ex- 
pertenced eye this abstruse and complicated subject has been 
Wrought with clearness and precision. This article, so worthy 
of high encomiums, was prepared by Mr. Louis Longee Ham- 
mon and Mr. J. Breckinridge Robertson, and evinces careful 
research and patient study. 

Words of admiration can be worthily bestowed upon the 
minor articles of this volume. In a close, clean cut, and 
carefully prepared article, Mr. Ernest H. Wells has il- 
lustrated the subject “Escrows” in a thorough and effective 
manner. He has developed with careful precision new and 
original views of special value. Thus, the question whether 








the death of the grantor or obligor of an instrument can 
ibe considered a condition which is sufficient to hold the in- 


‘strument in suspense as an escrow is particularly interesting, 


and perhaps this is the first time that this point has been 
adequately and intelligently considered. 


With equal industry, skill and judgment, Mr. James A. 
Gwyn has written on the several topics of “Estates.” In this 
effort he has departed from the unusual mode of classifica- 
tion, and has brought imto one article with judicious care 
several co-ordinate topics usually treated under several dis- 
tinct heads. Hstates in general are treated with regard to 
the quantity of interest, the time of enjoyment, and the 
specific status of the tenants. The subdivisions of particular 
estates are carefully considered, except the subjects of Court- 
esy, Dower, Kasements, Estates for Years (Landlord and 
Tenant), Ground Rents, Joint Tenancy, and Tenancy in Com- 
mon, which will all be separately treated in special articles. 
Mr. Gwyn is also the author of the article on “Escheat.” 

“Bscape” by S. R. Wrightington, is a modest yet closely 
written article of much merit.” 


« * * 

“A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws or Private Internationa! 
Law,” by Francis Wharton, LL.D., Member of the In- 
stitute of International Law, Author of Treatises on 


Criminal Law, on Evidence, on Negligence and on Agency. 
Third Edition by George H. Parmele, in 2 volumes. 
Published by the Lawyers’ Co-Operative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. . 
“Wharton on the Conflict of Laws” has always been 
the standard American text book on private international law 
and its increased usefulness will be demonstrated by an ex- 
amination of Mr. Parmele’s edition. At the time of the 
publication of the first edition, the decisions upon many of 
the specific questions were so limited in number that the rules 
to be applied could only be determined by deduction from 
what were deemed to be the broad underlying principles of 
private international law as announced in judicial decisions 
upon analogous subjects or formulated upon a priori reason- 
ing by jurists and text writers. This was still measurably 
true when the second edition was prepared. While the deci- 
sions upon specific questions had greatly increased at the. 
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time of the second edition, there were still many questions 
as to which the adjudications were indefinite and uncertain. 
Moreover, many of the specific questions had been treated 
in only one or more of their aspects, leaving other and 
equally important aspects for future consideration. Dr. Whar- 
ton in the second edition naturally treated the new decisions 
with special reference to their bearing wpon the text of the 
first edition and as thus treated they frequently fail to present 
aspects, distinctions and specific applications that were not 
then important, but have since become so in the light of their 
subsequent development by later decisions. The controlling 
purpose of the preparation of the present edition has been to 
present the American and English decisions and to formulate 
from these decisions .ae concrete principles and rules ap- 
plicable to such questions rather than general principles and 
theories through unrelated subjects. The great number of 
decisions rendered since the publication of the second edition 
has made this mode of treatment possible and practicable. 
In order to exhibit the later decisions in their true rela- 
tion to the older decisions and to the principles and distinc- 
tions which have been developed in the process of evolution 
which this subject has undergone, the present writer has 
frequently found it advisable to treat specific questions in- 
dependently of Dr. Wharton’s text, citing all cases obtaiXable 
upon the subject, whether cited by him or not. A studied 
effort has been made to refrain from forcing decisions beyond 
their mutual import into a preconceived theory. At the same 
time it is frequently necessary, if decisions from the same 
jurisdiction are to be harmonized, to regard the actua] de- 
cision upon the facts rather than the general principle to 
which the court formally refers it. Much of the confusion 
among the cases upon the subject of conflict of laws arises 
from the fact that principles which are always theoretically, 
and as applied to some facts practically antagonistic will, 
when applied to other facts, produce exactly the same result. 
In such cases the courts are not always careful to refer the 
decision to the correct principle; and in consequence, some- 
times establish an incorrect precedent for later cases. To 
illustrate: When a contract is made and performable in the 
same state, and the question is simply whether it is governed 
by “the law of that state or of another state, e. g., the state 
of the domicil of one of the parties, it is immaterial, so far 
as the result in the particular case is concerned, whether the 
decision in favor of the law of the former state be referred 
to the principle that the law of the place where the contract 
is made governs, or to the principle that the law of the place 
of performance governs; but when the decision is relied 
upon as a precedent for a subsequent case which presents 
a conflict between the law of the place where the contract was 
made and that of the place where it is performable, it is 
obvious that the distinction between the two principles be- 
comes important. Moreover, the courts, by treating a contract 
or transaction as a whole, without distinguishing between its 
constituent elements, frequently state as a general principle, 
applicable to the contract or transaction as a whole, a rule 
which should properly be limited to a particular element of, 
or a specific question concerning the contract or transaction. 
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Speaking generally, the true principle by which the governing 
law of a particular question is to be determined must be 
ascertained by a comparison and study of the decisions with 
reference to the actual] facts involved in the case, and not 
by accepting broad statements in the opinions as to general 
principles. 

We have previously remarked on the difficulty of review- 
ing other than first editions of standard works, the task of 
the critic being confined almost entirely to an examination 
into the work performed by the editor of the particular edi- 
tion in question. That Mr. Parmele has exercised great care 
and a wise discrimination in bringing a standard work like 
the present down to date there can be no question. The task 
has been a difficult one ably performed. 
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SOME 


USES OF LONG PROBATION. 
making probation almost indefinite in its 
length is one that in many cases would have a helpful effect 


The idea of 
on the people on probation and also on the world in general. 
There are those who cannot be kept in the ranks of useful 
citizenship unless they are watched carefully and unless they 
realize they are being watched. Not really vicious, at the 
are ready to follow bad leadership and to 
prey upon their fellow men if they are given their heads and 


same time they 


feel that they are upon an equal footing with the people about 


them. The restrictions of the probation system, however, 


with its espionage and its punishments for failure to follow 


the rules, in a great many cases keep such people within the 
traces, and keep them drawing the load with all their 
strength. 

In the case of juveniles, too, probation for a long term 
might work wonders in the case of young thieves, burglars 
and the like. Some of these youngsters now serve a pro- 
bationary term, and while so doing maintai nexemplary con- 
duct; but they are looking forward to the very moment wnea 
that term of probation will expire. When the term is at an 
end they are likely to dive deep into the pool again and 
swim in petty villany to make up for lost time. With a long 


term of urobation, however, and with the chances of being | 


caught and punished looming constantly before them, the 
average youngsters would take very good care to keep out 
of danger; and in time the living of the simple life might 
get to be such a strong habit with them that there would be 
no more danger to fear from them.—Brocton (Mass.) “Enter- 
prise 


* * * 


THE CASE OF PROF TRIGGS. 

The verdict of the New York jury in the libel suit brought 
by Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs, of the University of Chicago, 
against the publishers of the New York “Sun,” is very cheer- 
ing. The “Sun” staff who 
keeps a watchful eye on talkative professors, made some 


genial satirist of the editorial 


mighty good copy out of some of Prof. Triggs’ literary pro- 


nouncements. It will be recalled that Prof. Triggs spranz 


into national notoriety several years ago by speaking dis- 
respectfully of the hymn book, and of the poetry of Long- 
fellow and Whittier, comparing the late William Shakespeare 
with Mr. John D. Rockefeller. The “Sun” proceeded to aave 
fun with Prof. Triggs. The latter thereupon got peevish 
and rushed to court with his grievance. The jury that heard 
the case brought in a verdict of six cents’ damages. This 
decision is most reassuring to scribes with a tendency io 
sarcasm and a fondness for fool-killing. 


























The “Sun” editorials simply gave Prof. Triggs a dose of 
own medicine, which he should have taken witu 4 
face. Doubtless, he wishes now that he had done 
for the “Sun” prints four columns of his testimony under 
cross-examination which will prove more damaging to h's 
professional reputation than the editorial satire of which ho 
complained. Professors are more experienced at giving tha2 
at taking examinations. Prof. Triggs’ effort was a ‘dead 
flunk.” Here is a bit of his work: 

Q. Who wrote the words: 

“For all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been.” 

A. I am not prepared to say. 

Q. You can’t tell us? Isn’t that of the most familiar 
quotat A. Yes, sir, you will find it all over. 

Q. Yes, but here you are a professor of English litera- 
ture? A. Ido not study literature in that way. 

Q. You are a professor of English literature? 
not profess to study literature in that way. 

Q. A critic of Shakespeare, a critic of Rockefeller, a 
critic of Longfellow, of Whittier? A. Yes, I am. 

Q. And you address young men on those great poets? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And yet you can’t tell me where that quotation is?. A. 
That is not involved in the matter at all. 

Q. But implies some familiarity with the great poets, 

wt it? A. I do not study literature in that way. 

Q. Can a man lecture on Homer who has never read ais 
Can a man lecture on Whittier and Longfellow who 
ot know their poems? A. Knowing is a various thinz, 
when I have the text. I have a hundred 


his 
pleasant 


so, 


ons? 





A. I do 


A. 


sir I know 


Q. Do you know where these words are found: 
And the lawyer smiled that afternoon 
When in court he hummed an old love tune.” 
\. I can’t place it. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know who wrote these words: 
“Up from the meadows rich with corn 
Clear in the cool September morn, 
The cluster’d spires of Frederick stand 
Green walled by the hills of Maryland.” 
\. I really don’t place the poem. I do not study it in 
way. 
Q. You do not? A. I do not, really. That is aside *rom 
point of my profession, sir.—Boston “Transcript.” 
* * - 


A FINE LINE. 

First and last there have been so many court decisions 
in regard to the status of the Philippine islands that it would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to tell just where and when they 
are or were parts of the United States or foreign territory. 
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Two cases have been recently considered by the Supreme 
Court. One decision was that the harbors of the Philippines 
could not be considered “the waters of the United States.” 
The other was the judgment that, after the title of the islands 
passed to this country, there was nothing in the Philippine 
insurrection of sufficient gravity to give the island the char- 
acter of foreign countries within the meaning of the tari 
act. The first decision was brought about by the sentencing 
of a fireman of the gunboat Yorktown for refusing to do 
duty. The question was whether or not the man had been 
properiy tried. The law provides that “no commander of a 
fleet or squadron in the waters of the United States shall 
convene such a court — court-martial — without 
authority from the President.” 

The fireman had been tried before a court convened with- 
out the express authority of the President, it being main- 
tained that the waters of the Philippines were not waters of 
the United States, and, therefore, the statute did not apply. 
He appealed to the Court of Claims for the salary which had 
been forfeited through the order of the court-martial, and the 
claim was allowed. The Government then appealed to the 
Supreme Court, and secured a reversal of the decision. Jus- 
tice White, in delivering the opinion, said: “The clause in 
question was originally enacted in 1868, before even the 
acquisition of Alaska, and was intended, we think, to apply 
to those waters within what was termed by Congress in the 
act of March 3, 1901, the continental limits of the United 
States. In other words, the provision in question did not 
take into view the dominion or sovereignty of the United 
States over territory beyond the seas, and far removed from 
the seat of government; but contemplated waters within the 
United States, in the stricter and popular sense of the term.” 

In the other case the Government lost. The Court of 
Claims and the District Court for the Southern District of 
New York decided that certain merchants were responsible 
for duties on merchandise shipped by them from New York 


express 








to Manila, between the date of the ratification of the treaty 
with Spain and October 25, 1901. Their decision was over- 
ruled. The basis of this reversal was that, after the islands 
passed to the United States, they were no longer foreign 
territory, and could not so be considered under the tariff 
law. Thus, within a very short period, the Court decides 
that in 1899 the waters of the Philippines were not waters 
of the United States, but that at the same time the Philip- 
pines themselves were a part of the United States; hence 
not a foreign country in regard to tariff laws. Doubtless, the 
law justifies the difference thus drawn, but from an outside 
point of view it appears to be a narrow distinction. In these 
decisions in regard to our new insular possessions, the courts 
bring to mind these lines: 


“He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt South and Southwest side.” 

The Government is loath to accept the decision in the 
last case, for the treasury officials fear that it may involve 
the repayment of many millions of duties collected by the 
Philippine government. This decision is similar to the one 
made in the case of Porto Rico, the Supreme Court ruling 
that there was no war in Porto Rico that gave the President 
the authority to impose duties; that in time of peace was 
work for Congress. The national authorities argue that there 
was a war in the Philippines, and they intended to ask for a 
rehearing in the case before the end of the present term of 
the court. Such, at least, is the policy decided on in the 
conference between Secretary Taft and the Attorney-General. 
If the court refuses to change its decision at the request of 
the department officials, and maintains that “a state of war” 
did not exist after the signing of the treaty of peace with 
Spain, all the duties which were collected may have to be 
refunded, an amount being thus involved that has been 
figured as high as $7,000,000, although only a small part of 
that amount is directly covered in the suit under considera- 
tion.—Boston “Morning Herald.” 
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CORPORATIONS.—Where the same five persons compose 
poth the directorate and the. body of stockholders of a cor- 


poration, it is held, in Crichton v. Webb Press Co. (La.) 67 
L. R. A. 76, that two of these persons cannot, by joining with 
a third, enter into contracts with the corporation, or fix their 
own salaries, or vote allowances to themselves, over the pro- 
test of their two other associates. 

* x « 

UNLAWFUL REMOVAL OF RECORDS.—Taking up 
court records from the place where they have been laid and 
walking away with them with intent to destroy them, are 
held, in People v. Mills (N. Y.) 67 L. R. A. 131, to render 
one guilty under a statute making the unlawful removal 
of such records a crime, although they were taken from the 
place where they had been put by authority of the district 
attorney for the purpose of detecting defendant in the com- 


mission of the crime. 
a . om 


MITIGATION OF DAMAGES FOR PERSONAL IN- 
JURIBS.—The fact that a person other than the wrongdoer, 
as a mere gratuity, pays to one injured as the result of his 
negligence a sum equal to the amount he would have earned 
had he been able to work during the period of his disability, 
is held, in Nashville, C. & St. L. R. Co. v. Miller (Ga.) 67 L. 
R. A. 87, not to mitigate the damages due by the wrongdoer 
to the injured party for lost time. The subject of mitigation 
of damages for personal injury by fact that injured person 
has received from some source other than the wrongdoer 


money because of the injury is treated in a note to this case. 
o os + 


INSANITY—BURDEN OF PROOF.—The burden of prov- 
ing insanity as a defense to a criminal prosecution is held, 
in State v. Quigley (R. I.) 67 L. R. A. 322, to be upon the 
accused; and it is held not to be sufficient merely to raise 
a reasonable doubt as to sanity, but that the evidence upon 
that point must preponderate in his favor, or be sufficient to 
satisfy the jury of that fact. 


STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS—FRAUD IN PROCURING.— 
Officers of a corporation who secure subscriptions to its stock 
by fraud are held, in Mack v. Latta (N. Y.) 67 L. R. A. 126, 
to be properly joined in an equitable suit against the cor- 
poration to enjoin collection of the amount unpaid and to 
secure the return of what has been paid upon the subscrip- 
tion. 


CARRIERS.--Conditions on the back of a void pass are 
held, in McNeill v. Durham & C. R. Co. (N. C.) 67 L. R. A. 
227, to be without effect upon the rights of the person who is 
attempting to use it for transportation. 





A carrier transporting freight on platform cars to a | 


station where it maintains a freight house, but no agent, is 
held, in Normile v. Northern P. R. Co. (Wash.) 67 L. R. A. 
271, to be obliged to place the freight in the house in order 
to relieve itself from liability for freight lost through theft, 
unless it shows that it is not able to do so. 





BURIAL LOTS.—A residuary devise to testator’s widow 
_ in Waldron’s Petition (R.-I.) 67 L. R. A. 118, not to 
pass title, as against his children, to a burial lot wpon which 
members of his family are buried. The character of estate 
er property of owner in burial lot is considered in a note 
to this case. 


is held 


+ ” o 
CONFLICT OF LAWS.—In the absence of proof as to the 
law of another state by which a contract is to be enforced, 
it is held, in Cherry v. Sprague (Mass.) 67 L. R. A. 33, that 
the common lew, and not the statute law, of the state where 
the suit is brought will be applied. , 
eae : 
PUBLIC POLICY—LEASE OF CORPORATE PROPERTY. 
\ lease by a corporation, engaged in the business of gener- 
ating and furnishing electricity for public and private use, 
to a rival corporation in the city, for a perod of ten years, 
of machinery and appuances used in generating electricity, 
by which it obligates itself not to engage in such business in 
the city during such period, and not to dispose of any of 
its property, machinery, or appliances retained by it for pro- 
ucing or generating in such city electric light and power, 
is held, in Keene Syndicate y. Wichita Gas E. L. & P. Co. 
(Kan.) 67 L. R. A. 61, to be in contravention of public policy, 
and not sufficient to sustain an action to recover rents by the 
lessor or its assignee. 
. 6 a 
WHERE IS A DEb: GARNISHABLE?—Wages due by a 
corporation, which, although having its domicil of origin in 
one state, has acquired a domicil for business purposes in 
another one, where its property is located, to a salesman 
whose services are rendered in still another state, where he 
resides, are held, in Goodwin v. Claytor (N. C.) 67 L. R. A. 
209, to be subject to attachment for the debt of the salesman 
in favor of a creditor residing in, the state of the latter’s 
domici) at the adopted domicil of the corporation, under a 
statute providing that an action may be brought against a 
foreign corporation by a plaintiff not a resident of the state 
when the cause of action shall have arisen, or the subject of 
action shall be situated, within the state. A note to this 
case reviews the other authorities on the question where a 
ebt is garnishable. 


the 


Sa 2 * 
HOMESTEAD.—Merely raising a few vegetables on a 
vacant lot is held, in Ware v. Hall (Mich.) 67 L. R. A. 313, 
to be such occupancy as entitles one entirely insolvent, 
without ability sufficient to earn her own support, and with- 
out any prospect of getting money to erect a building thereon, 
to hold the land indefinitely as a homestead. 
* « * 
HOMICIDE.—An officer who kills a person whom he is 
attempting to arrest for misdemeanor, by striking him on 
head with a billy, is held, in State v. Phillips (Iowa) 67 
L. R. A. 292, not to be guilty of murder if he uses no more 
force than is necessary in case of an ordinary person, al- 
though it proves fatal in the particular case because of the 
thinness of the prisoner’s skull, of which the officer has no 
knowledge. The other cases on homicide by official action, 
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or by officers of justice. are collated in an extensive note 
to this case. 
7 * ? 


DAMAGING PROPERTY FOR PUBLIC USE.—Under a 
constitutional provision requiring compensation in case prop- 
erty is damaged for public use, it is held, in Clemens Vv. 
Connecticut Mut. L. Ins. Co. (Mo.) 67 L. R. A. 362, that in- 
junction will not lie ‘to stay the improvement of a public 
street, according to a grade lawfully adopted by the municipal 
corporation, until the damages are paid to the complaining 
property owner, where none of the property is taken, but is 
merely subjected to consequential injuries. 

INSURANCE.—Where an insurer, who has paid part 
of the lcss caused by a fire negligently set out, and been 
subrogated to the rights of the property owner, joins with 
the latter in a suit to recover the entire loss caused by the 
negligence, it is held, in Firemen’s Fund Ins. Co. v. Oregon 
R. & Nay. Co. (Ore.) 67 L. R. A. 161, that the suit should be 
at law, and not in equity. 

Recovery on an accident-insurance policy upon a person 
whose occupation is stated as “cattle dealer or broker visit- 
ing yards,” the duties of which require him to ride on trains 
of cattle cars from place to place in the freight yards, is 
held, in Richards v. Traveler’s Ins. Co. (8S. D.) 67 L. R. A. 
175, not to be prevented by the fact that a clause in the 
policy provides that it shall not cover accidents received 
while being in any part of a car not provided for occupation 
by passengers. 

Want of knowledge of the policy by one of two mine 
operators for whose benefit insurance against liability for 
accidents to employees has been effected by the other, and 
want of knowledge of the accident by the latter, are held, in 
Deer Trail Consol. Min. Co. v. Maryland Casualty Co. (Wash.) 
67 L. R. A. 275, not to excuse failure to comply with the re 
quirement in the policy that immediate notice of an accident 
be given to the insurer. 

m = o 


CURING DEFECTS IN RBECORD.—A supreme court 
which has arrested a judgment of conviction in a criminal 
case because of a fatal defect in the indictment as presented 
to it, is held, in State v. Marsh (IN. C.) 67 L. R. A. 179, to 
have the power, even after the close of the term, to grant 
the state an opportunity to correct the record so as to show 
that the alleged defect did not exist, and proceed to hear 
the appeal upon the corrected record. The amendment of a 
record to cure defect for which motion in arrest of judgment 
has been made is the subject of a note to this case. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT.—Statutes providing a sum- 
mary remedy for a landlord to obtain possession of leased 
premises are held, in Kaufmann v. Liggett (Pa.) 67 L. R. A. 
353, not to deprive equity of jurisdiction of a suit to de- 
termine the rights of the parties under a clause in the lease 
giving a right to renewal at a rental to be fixed by arbitrators, 
since the remedy provided by them is not adequate. 

The insertion in a renewal lease of a clause giving the 
tenant the right to remove trade fixtures is held, in Radey 
v McCurdy (Pa.) 67 L. R. A. 359, not to be necessary to 
enable him to remove, before the termination of the extended 
period, fixtures which he might have removed before the ex- 
piration of the original term. 


. * * 
MANDAMUS.—The right to a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the arrest without warrant of certain designated persons 


for the alleged commission of a misdemeanor is denied in 
State ex rel. Livingstone v. Williams (Ore.) 67 L. R. A. 166. 








LIABILITY OF CITY FOR DEFECT IN PAVEMENT.— 
That a defect in a street is part of the original plan of 
construction, is held, in Stone v. Seattle (Wash.) 67 L. R. A. 
253, not to relieve the city from liability for injuries to 
travelers, caused by it. 

* * * 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT.—One who accepts an agency 
to take charge of a house and lot belonging to his principal, 
collects the rents, pays taxes, and sees to repairs, and gives 
advice as to the value of the principal’s unimproved farm 
lands, is held, in Van Dusen v. Bigelow (N. D.) 67 L. R. A. 
288, thereby to assume a fiduciary and confidential relation, 
and to have no right to purchase such farm lands for him- 
self without making full disclosure of all facts bearing on 
their value, material for the principal to know in order to 
act imtelligently. 

* * . 

SLANDER.—An attempt to break up the business of 
loan agents, and to secure their custom, by a rival, by state 
ments that they are inattentive and neglectful, and have 
been guilty of fraudulent conduct for which their principal 
has taken the business from them, and that they are in- 
solvent, is held, in Brown v. American Freehold L. M. Co. 
(Tex.) 67 L. R. A. 195, to give them a right of action for the 
injuries thereby inflicted upon them, 

a * * 


TAXATION —The constitutional requirement of uniform- 
ity in taxation is held, in Kingsley v. Merrill (Wis.) 67 L. R. 
A, 200, not to be violated with respect to a tux upon credts by 
imposing it upon those which are solvent only, leaving the 
debts due by insolvent persons untaxed. 

A poll tax for street purposes upon male inhabitants be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and fifty, except members. of 
voluntary fire departments, is held, in State v. Ide (Wash.) 
67 L. R. A. 280, to contravene a constitutional provision 
authorizing the legislature to empower municipal corpora- 
tions to levy taxes which shall be equal and uniform in 
respect to persons within the jurisdiction of the body levying 
them. 

= eo eo 

MASTER AND SERVANT.—One who employs a person 
in ignorance of the fact that he is under a time contract 
to work for another, in violation of which he has left the 
latter’s service, is held, in Wolf vy. New Orleans Tailor-Made 
Pants Co. (La.) 67 L. R. A. 65, not to be liable in damages 
to the former employer because, when informed of the ser- 
vant’s breach of contract, he fails to discharge him, since 
though offering to release his new employer, he expresses 
his determination not to return to the one whose service he 
has abandoned. 

A statute making it a misdemeanor for one under con- 
tract to labor or work land, to break his contract and enter 
into another with a different person, without the consent of 
his employer, and sufficient excuse, to be adjudged by the 
court, and without giving notice of his contract to.the person 
with whom he makes the new one, is held, in Toney y. State 
(Ala.) 67 L. R. A. 286, to violate the constitutional guaranties 
of life, liberty, and property, and to abridge the privileges 
and immunities of citizens. 


A railroad conductor, in signaling the engineer to back 
the engine for the purpose of effecting a coupling, is held, in 
Alabama G. 8. R. Co. v. Baldwin (Tenn.) 67 L. R. A. 340, to 
act in his capacity as representative of the master, and not 
as a fellow servant of the brakeman, who is attempting to 
prepare the cars for the coupling; so that the master will be 


Hable in case he acts negligently to the injury of the brake 
man. 
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“Real peace can be lound Only in rei.gion,’ says Colonel) 
Bryan. A dissenting opinoin will probably be filed by Mr. 
Rockefeller—“The Washington Post.” 

- * _ 

Delaware has got on so well with senatorial vacancies 
that several other States might try the habit. Certainly 
they could lose nothing by it—‘*The Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal,” 


Turkey has agreed to pay $7,000,000 of the French claims. 
All the details have been arranged except the time the pay- 
ment will be made.—“The Washington Post.” 

i * * 

Rockefeller must think it most unkind of Carnegie to 
seize upon this juncture to show that he can give money away 
without any one’s declining to take it—‘‘The Chicago News.” 

x * oo 

It seems that Russians are now at Hberty to believe as 
they please, but will find it advisable not to.—‘The Detroit 
Free Press.” 

* a * 

Evidently Judge Dunne could have witnessed the battle 
of Mukden without noticing any particular violence.—‘“The 
Detroit News.” 

« co * 

If there were a free press in Warsaw it would certainly 
contain some amazed comments on this week’s news from 
Chicago.—“The Providence Journal.” 

* * *“ 

“Mr. Roosevelt will yet take the lifeblood out of the 
trusts,” says a Republican organ. Such drastic measures are 
not necessary. Better results will be obtained if he will just 
take the water out of them.—“The New York American.” 

* * ~ 

THE PROPER THING TO DO.—Lawyer: 
is in a sinking condition.” 

Judge: “Why don’t you get some of his friends to bail 
him out?” 


“The prisoner 


* ~ « 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLECTING 
AGENCIES with head offices at Indianapolis, Ind. have 
struck a popular chord with commercial attorneys and col- 
lectors by forming into one association a great number (they 
claim 300) mercantile, law and collecting associations 
throughout the United States and Canada, who have con- 
tracted to co-operate with one another and use one list of 
attorneys in their forwarding business, the agencies being 
the receiving members in their respective cities. 

They have a number of agencies in each of the large 
cities that do a large forwarding business and claim to have 
agencies in every city of the United States of more than 
60,000 population. Their fees, they claim, are necessarily a 
little above the regular rates, but they report good success 
in securing represenfatives and are attempting to secure 
representatives in every town and city of any size by filling 
in with collecting agents and justices of the peace where 
attorneys are not available, and promise their several agency 
members a list of 40,000 representatives. Several good for- 
warders are on their list of agencies. 





THE CRUX OF THE CASE.—The young attorney was 
making his first argument before the Supreme Court and was 
impressed with the importance of the event. The two wit- 
nesses for the other side were an ex-convict and a private 
detective, 

“The crux of this whole case, your Honor,” he began. 

The two witnesses looked insulted, the Judge smiled and 
the lawyer for the other side was on his feet in & minute. 

“Crooks?” he repeated. “May I ask the learned counsel 
for the defense whether he is speaking Latin or English.” 

“Latin,” he replied, and it was not until the argument 
was over that he understood why the Court was so amused 
opposing attorney so indignant. 

+ * * 

CAUTIOUS.—In Aberdeen can be found a court official 
who is as good a type of the canny Scot as one would meet 
anywhere. On a recent occasion an important witness failed 
to appear, and the judge was furious. 

“Why isn’t he here?” demanded his honor. 
Where is he?” 

The. official, with true Scotch canniness, replied, “Weel, 
I'll no say for that—but he’s dead.” 

* ” oo” 

FADS OF MEN OF MONEY.—These strong men of 
money have their weak sides; they have their fads, and will 
spend money like water on them, says Alfred Henry Lewis, 
in the “Saturday Evening Post.” Mr. Keene’s weakness is ' 
the racehorse; Mr. Morgan’s is pictures; the late Mr. Whit- 
ney’s was rugs (he js said to have paid $35,000 for one, and 
the transaction would have been all right had he left the 
ciphers off the price); Mr. Brady’s, of the tobacco 
black pearls; Mr. Addick’s, of Bay State Gas, is 
emeralds; while Mr. Lawson will go in pawn to buy a ruby. 
Mr. Lawson travels beyond fads and owns to superstitions. 
He pins his faith to the numeral three and its multiples. 
His telephone are 3333 and 3339; his offices are 33 State 
street: one of his pet copper mines is the Trinity; and he 
begins his great enterprises on the third of the month. His 
“big medicine,” as the Indians would call it, is a chain of 
33 beads, each with a gypsy girl’s face enameled 
reon, and this fetish he consults and communes with in 

known only to himself. 

> * * 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

ral years ago I took a late train from Boston to 

’ said a traveler. “In the morning I was awak- 

earlier than usual by the porter, who said that robbery 

en committed on the sleeper during the night and that 

passengers would have to get up. Some one had 

six one-hundred-dollar bills from the clothing of a gen- 

who occupied a berth in the middle of the car. Every 

section had been taken before we left Boston, and as the 

train had been almost constantly in motion it seemed certain 

that the person who had committed the theft was still on 
the car. 

“The porter said no one had been aboard but the pas 
sengers, and that none of them had left. It was proposed to 
search everybody. A man who had a berth directly opposite 
from the one who had been robbed objected. He told his 


and the 


“It’s his duty 


to be here. 


two last 


trust, is 


golden 
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name and said any one might easily find that he was a man 
of good reputation. In the meantime some officers boarded 
the car, and after a little swearing, got the money from the 
colored porter, who was the guilty one. 

“Then the passenger, who had refused to be searched, 
asked the officers to examine his pockets. This seemed 
strange, but he insisted. In an inside pocket they found six 
one-hundred-dollar bills. It was merely a coincidence that 
he should have the same amount of money as the other pas- 
senger had lost, and in the same denom:nation, but he knew 
that under the circumstances he could hardly establish his 
innocence. How was that for a case of circumstantial evi- 
dence?’’—"Nashville Ametrican.” 


* * * 


‘= REPEALING THE PENAL CODE. 


At the session of the Legislature just ended a constitu- 
ent of Assemblyman Young, who represents Abe Gruber’s 
district, politely requested him to introduce a little bill re- 
pealing a chapter of the laws of a former year. Mr. Young 
is a lawyer and inclined to be skeptical, but he is also‘affable 
and his affability overcame his incredulity. Well acquainted 
with the man who made the request, he readily consented to 
father the measure. 


Mr. Young was only saved from introducing the joke bill 
of the sess.on by the clerk, whom he requested to prepare a 
proper title for the bill. The clerk found that the chapter 
repealed by the bill was the penal code.—‘“N. Y. Sun.” 
a 7” a 


A CLEAR CASE.—A story is told of a speech recently 
made by an Irish barrister in a court of law. 


He was for the plaintiff, whose cow had been knocked 
down and killed by a train, and this was his contention: 

“If the train had been run as it should have been ran, or 
if the bell had been rung as it should have been rang, or :f 
the whistle had been blown as it should have been blew, both 
of which they did neither, the cow would not have been in- 
jured when she was killed.” 


* * * 


When you can’t turn to the East or to the West or the 
North or the South, the right or the left, without seeing the 
name of Proctor, it is evident that something is doing. 
Never in the history of theatricals in this country has any 
theatrical manager dared to make the display that Mr. Proc- 
tor is making of his various theatrical properties. Just think 
of a farm of fifteen acres, and then think of the surface of 
that farm covered entirely with Proctor signs, and you will 
have some appreciation of how much advertising space is 
covered in New York City with Proctor Theatre signs; or 
think of taking two miles of Broadway, New York, and cover- 
ing it from building to building with Proctor signs, and you 
will have another idea of the immensity of this showing, and, 
of course, all this does not include the great amount of news- 
paper advertising, or the notices of Proctor’s attractions in 
every street car, in every elevated station, or in every ferry 
house! But builded, even more securely than the signs, are 
the magnificent attractions which those who read the signs 
may see at the various Proctor Theatres. Think of what 





Prominent Law Schools. 


The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, eto. 


~~ ~~ 


OLD Le remenmenrmnwmnnww  V 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL. .... 2.2... 220.00 --eeeeneeennenesenenne ---+--Albany, N. ¥. 








CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW....... 22... 2222+ eenwneceenne cnewnsseees 
— LAW SCHOOL ..............cccccewocccccccccece concecessees 


um bia Law School 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW. 
ver University Law School...........- 





HARVARU LAW SCHOOL... .-72. so SF 

© LAW SCHOOL... . 22.22. cccnccccnces cccccscccccscecnes 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW............ ncntonenenceese~<oser a Th. 

Llinois Wesleyan University Law School.............<.-.-<<0«++ Bloomington, Il. 

LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA....-.......-..- Charlottesville, Va. 
The session September 15th, and continues nine months. The 


for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For 
RiInegR, Chairman of Faculty. 


Louisville University Law School. ........-.-++0++--00+seeeesseees+ La Ky. 

New York Law Sohaol  egecsiiaebsoccsbobeucsbbbeswesbbdecsns New York City, N. ¥. 

Richmond College, Law Dept...........0-0++ esses seeneeseeeeeeees Richmond, Va. 

SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF LAW........ Huntingdon, Tenn 
Une year's course leads to LL. B. degree. Graduates 


Union. Expenses very low. Literary studies free. For 
address A. E. Born, President, Huntingdon, Tenn. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL ........-..-...--.---20------ Chicago, Tl) 
301-305 East Erie Street. 

LAW TAUGHT BY MAIL. Prepares for the Bar in any state. Only cor- 
respondence Law School in the United States in affiliation with a resident 
College—the Lilinois College of Law (lar Law School in Chicago.) Les- 
sons mn gery under the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL. D., 








President ot the College. Credit given by the College-for work done by mail. 

Books required for the first year luaned free. Send for Catalogue. 
University Law School. ............-.2++0+ceeeeeseeeessees New York City, N. ¥. 
St. Louis Law School...... iaksisimibeinate ciety ath igitnescooceeial St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulane University Law School..........--.00-«-eseess----eeeene New Orleans, La. 
Universi ot eryiant Law Dot b dessabnpe sees pddeocevensnccast Baltimore, Md. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN OEPARTMENT OF LAW...........-.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Texas, Law Dept...... ..-..- .-----0+-0--eenens cenesss Austin, Texas 
University of Pennaylvani W ee ebtngocannevecstnbth Philadelphia, Pa. 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY BR GS LAD... cccccces. Lexington, Va 
Western Keserve University Law School....... cnceccccesesenses Cieveland, Ohio 
Wisconsin University Law School............-.----0+-eeeseeesees- Madison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL...............-2---..-.--- ... New Haven, Conn. 

PATENI ATTORNEYS. 

ILLINOIS, 
JHICAGO (Cook Co.)—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Acte as 
counsel to in patent causes. Al) 

conveniences for taking e 





__MUBERT £. PECK, Consulting Expert 


aa A T & A | T 629 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Patent applications handled for Non-Resident General Practice Attor- 
neys. Bankers: 2d National Bank. Member Patent Law Association. 





Mr. Proctor has produced at Twenty-third street in the last 
few months, drawing in most cases from the legitimate stage 
to do it! Some of their names include Charles Hawtrey, 
Jessie Milward, May Robson, Herbert Kelcey, Effie Shannon, 
John T. Kelley, Henry Miller, Laura Hope Crews, Lee Harri- 
son, Peter F. Dailey, Hal Davis, Inez McCauley, Eugene 
Cowles, Wm. H. Tompson, James O’Neill, Rose Stahl, Blanche 
Ring, Elfie Fay, Edna Aug, Joe Welch, Cissie Loftus and 
Jacob Adler. These are only a few of the great stars who 
have appeared, or will appear in Mr. Proctor’s “All Star 
Vaudeville” plan. Future announcements will be even more 
sensational] in their character. 


Following the plan which Mr. Proctor has always adopted 
for the perpetual cleanliness of his theatres, the various 
houses have been supplied lately with an apparatus in the 
direction of the maintenance of the public health, and on the 
stages, in the dressing rooms, and in the house proper, is 
used several times a day an atomizing apparatus which re- 
moves from the floors, carpets, rugs, seats, and in fact every 
portion of the house, the dust germs that naturally gather, 
so that anybody who enters a Proctor Theatre may be 
assured of the absolute safety of their physical being. It is 
also used on the stage during performances to allay the dust 
when the stage has to be swept, so that the annoyance 
usually felt, particularly by box occupants, is done away 
with. 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. | 





tz” Representation in this list wil be given 
accredited atterneys on taverable terms. 





ALABAMA, | 
Athens* (Limestone) ................00- W. R. Walker 
Bessemer (Jefferson) . aaceeeceseeeed. A. Estes 
Birm: * (Jeff 


H (ib Bag ahs Ti Gespeete Batis. 
ions, depositions ban . ‘er- 
ers’ N Bank, Binsin 
Commercial Lawyers’ Association, St. 
Baggot S a New York. 


ences : am; 
ais; 








pany 

Jas’ WEEE sncccccoce consdcsasammns V. H. Morris | 
Li * (Sumter) ......---.sec00- ben Chapman | 
Mobile* (Mobile) ....... .......... aughan & Gaillard 
Mon * (Mon Ory)...... -.«---Fred. 8. Ball 
Monroeville* (Monroe). . ---++-Hibbard & Barnett 

Refer to Monroe , Monroeville and 

Bank of Camden 
Oakman (Walker eR Send to J 

) ° to Jasper 

Opelika* (Lee) 
Patton Junction (Walker)... 
Selma* (Dallas) 
Talladega* (Tallad 

Refers to Isbell N Nat'l Bank and Firet Nat'l Bank 
Tuscaloosa* (Tuscaloosa)...... 
Tuscumbia* (Colbert)............0-+-- 
Task GED ccccencnveseecranis 
Union Springs* (Bullock)............. 


Refers to Merchants and Farmers 
Uniontown* (Perry) 


een eee ee ceenee 


ALASKA, 


JemAND chaiditaeesccccccsecuté cabbie Malony & Foote 


ARIZONA, 









-- Sease B. 
(Washington) ......... LL. W 
Grevamth: (Bebaatian).. eae wie a ol 
Hamburg* (Ashley)... 1liG@eorge & Butler 








H « weeseceoseces ce peews + roy? Ark. 
‘elena* (Phillips) ................ as. C. Ta 
Hope (Hempstead) peneceeeoesovess ~ Send - Texarkana 
Hot Springy* (Garland)................. ¥loyd Haff 
eenees FRIERSON ry FRIERSON 


Jonesboro (Craighead) 
Refer to J 


ohnson, Berger & Co., and Chapman & 


Dewey Lumber Co. 


Mena 
Osceola (M 


Jaccccccccccccccces. seceee 


-s+e...-..Send to Texarkana 


J. T. 
Refers to Lee, iison & Co.. “Wilson, an. 
(Franklin) ......0-.-....-..- 


Osark* 
Perryville” —— ee 


Texarkana* (Miller)... 
Refers 


Jas. 


bedi Ge ee 
Searcy” (White)................ 


Jas. 


esecces _ FRANK 
Co. 


to Texarkana Trust 


Van Buren* (Cra 


| Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence)............. 
| Warren* (Bradley).......... 


p=, Warren 
both of 


CALIFORNIA. 





—— M. Drev 
Healdsburg (Sonoma) ............. Moreland & Nortor 


"Foam Light 


A. Vance 
& Hadson 
vis & Son 


L. Graham 
S. QUINN 


--Goodwin & Abernathy 
Bank and Merchants & Plane. 
place. 


Los aa (Los ) 
GEORGE W. ADAMS, Grant Building Special at- 
tention te commercial law, co: 


ions, probate law and all busi- 


<9 of non-residents receive prompt and care- 


First National I 


depositions taken. 
Bank of Los Angeles. 





Refers to 


FRED. €. a, Refers to Central Bank and 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


DANIEL M. HAMMACK, 722, 723 and 724 Trust 
Estates and .~ titles a 2 epettalig. 


Los Angeles N. 


Refers 


WORKS, LEE & WORKS, heroes 3 H. W. Hellman 


Su 








Bldg. (John D, Works, late Associate Justice 
Court 


of California. Bradner W. 


m 


preme 

Lee, va R. See Attorneys for National 

Bank of C 

Mines Co., New New York; 
Co., —- 


California King Gold 
American Soda Foun- 


J. Hasen 


= A 
-James Mills 
bt. T. Devlin 
FP. W. Gregg 
CISCO* (San Francisco). ....Fox & Gray 
‘ Mills & Hisar 
a nnne .J. 8. McGinnis 
R. B. V. Bouldin 
Ray Bi 
Sante Barbesa” (Santa Barbara).. ..H. G. 
Santa Crus* (Santa Crus)..............—. L. Williams 
Santa Monica (Los An oo George H. Hutton 
Refers to Bank of Mon 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... ......--.John T. Campbell 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)......... ...R. W. Dodge 
DEO CEE cect cnconcscocecccccces Davis & Allen 
ee (Mendocino) ............ ormanes . W. G. Poage 
practice, bate an< ool tions. Refers 
oDesk or Ukiah 
Welgeastie (Santa Crus).......... Holbrook & Maher 
to the Bank of Watsonville. 
Woatlana (Wolo) ....2-.sc000-..+0---A. M. De Hurst 
COLORADO. : 
Amethyst (Mimeral) ................. Albert u. Moses 
Aspen* (Pitkin)...............- . CO. Rogers 
Colorado (#1 Paso)........ Lucius H. ROUSE 
N Refers to Exchange National Bank 
and Colorado Savings Bank of Colorado 
Creek (El Paso)........ .. B. W. Coleman 
Delta) ....... Piidbkececcacas Milard Fairlamb 
GOED dks Fedac- cccces EWING ROBINSON 
Equitable B Refers to First National 
Ran ver Credit Men's Associa- 








pape Pinta) .cccsccensecess- M 
to R. E. Sloan, a Mercantile 
Co. and First National 
{ P cnncsscctccsonce s-ccccce Job P. Lyons 
Collins* 
eas Se BAILEY. Refers to the First National 
Junction* (Mesa) ......... Samuel G. McMulkn 











insted (Litchfield ; ekonce a SANFORD 

Refers to Hurlbut National Bank. 
DELAWARE. 

| acral (Ken' oe peeserntneese . H. \ 

el yO eeameonan 

Wilmington* (New Castle) 

Wilmington* (New Castile)............... G. T. Brown 


BRANDENBURG & BRANDENBURG, Fendall 
SUA 
Refers 


delity & 


to Second National Bank & U.S. 
Guaranty Co. 


engmeres 9 Dinekaunn, 613 Louisiana axe, 


Practice in the Suprs 


and 
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RAL acon? 
and Colonial Fire 


Blackburn, J. W. 





tr. 


nd courts tf the District of Oolumbin, 
to handle mercantile collections. 


. Refer te 
vings Bank 
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FLORIDA. 





GEORGIA. 
Adrian (Emanuel) ........- ..Send to ca 
Albany’ (Vougnherty) DD. H. Pope & Son 
Americus” (Sumter) - 





...0. BR. W heater 
. A. Come: 





toJ .8.Bette&Co and W.A.Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens (Clarke). ...McWhorter, Strickland & Green 
Atianta* (Fulton)................... Moore & Pomero 
Aagusta* (Richmond¢) - --.-..... HENRY S. JONE 
842 Broad street. Refers to L. C. Hayne, president 
—- Bank of Augusta; Planters’ Loan & 
Bainbridge* (Decatur) ............ A. L. Hawes & Son 
Blakely* (Early)...............-.-.- WALTER G. PARK 
Refers to Bank of Blakely and First National 
Bank of Blakely. 
Brunswick* (Glynn) ........ .......----- R. D. Meader 
Bachanan* (Hasaison) ipnshnseeduenu W. P. Ro 
Buena Vista* (Marion)................- Geo. P. Munio 
a Se . Cobb 
4 . Sarees: Sanders & Davis 
Columbus (Muskogee) ........ ........ A. *, sie 
aieteabenee sanmeer enesad G. JONES 
Teetese to Coricle National Bank and initea States 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 
Dalton* ( i cetibindes sabe C. D. McCutchen, Jr. 
Dawson* (Terrell).............-..--.- James G. Parks 
Refers to Daweon National Bank and First State 
Bank of Dawson, and a Bank of Macon. 
(Coffee) ..............-...O' Steen & Chandler 
Dublin (Laurens) -. ing Co Wilton Williams 
Refers to Laurens Bankin Dublin Banking 
Co. and First Nation: 
Eastman* (Dodge) .... wooed. F, Lem of 
Eatonton (Putnam). . ooo B, hy 
Edberton* (Elbert) . .Z.B Pry 
aig = yg OD. cceune . ceetete ‘DREW W. PA 
to the First National Bank and the Ex- 
Fort Gaines* (Clay).....-...-.-+-+.+---.+-B. F, 
Gainesville* (Hall).........-...-..---«+--- . H. Perry 
Garfield (Emanuel) ................ Send to Swainsboro 
t (Emanuel) ............. Send to Swainsboro 
"¢ NE caseconcne cnccapecneene M. W. Beck 
| ee A Trove (Jackson) . . --R.L. J. Smith 
5B * (Hart)........ A. G. & Julian B. MeCurry 
Refer to R. G. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank. 
Homerville* (Clinch)...................- 8. L. Draway 
Jesup* (W ayes) pegpoas O. F. Littlefield 
- Merchants & Farmers’ Savings i eaey 
Grange* OS Harwell & Love’ 
(Stewart). Ee 
Macon* gaia ees 
* ( WE . cccccccess c enzie 
Seitnienie Gliese). .ccccccsssoes a, 
Newnan* :Coweta).. 6 e000 wr M. Glass 
Norristown (Emanuel). mhaete -.....8end to Swainsboro 
Nunez (Emanuel) .................. Send to Swainboro 





(Floyd) 5 ee 
Savannah* (Chatham). - “niteh & DENMARK 
"7 to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
R. G. Dun & Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all of 


Savan 
Stillmore (Emanuel) .............. Send to Swainsboro 
Sumwmertown (Emanuel).......... Send te Swainsboro 
Sammit (Emannel)............ .-- Send to Swainsboro 


Swainsboro’ (Emanuel)....... SAFFOLD & LARSEN 


Refer to Soak of Gray mont, (Graymont) and  iti- 
zens’ Bank of Swainsboro. 


Tifton ( B. 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ..................... D. B. Small 


Refers to Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta. 


Picadas. < sncntba Toomer & Reynolds 


Boise Cit * (Ada).......-..-..- «e«---Charles F. Neal 
SS. C nyon)..... coeds epee ----+-H, A, Griffiths 
(Custer ........0.2..-0- ++++-eLs H. Johnston 






eee eereeeeeeene 


(Cham Lewis F. Wingard 
cLeant ceccocencens coececsoed O. W. Batram 


CHICAGO’ 
FERGUSON 4. & GOoDKOW. Title & Trust Bldg, 100 
Commerci 


Probate Real "vTetate Law an 
National Bank & 


Chicago Title & Trust 
Chillicothe (Peoria) 


ee 


eee ee ewes eeneee 


Andrews & Vause 
oun 











Robinson (Crawford) ....... 
Rockford* (W 


INDIANA. 
Anderson” — ease 
Angola* (Steuben).................. 
A 
Anbess* (De 





anderbur 
Refers to the Old National Bank 
Fairmount (Grant) 





Indianapolis” ( 










































Fort Wayne* (Allen)........... veedode 
Refer to 


Indiana Harbor (Lake).... .... Willard B Van Horne 
Refers to Indiana Harbor State Bank. 


Manon); 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite 835 State Life Bldg. 
to Fletcher National Bank. 


in 
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Di teanannenned «--+.John F. La Follette 
nneseneeesJdObR Q. , Sorceee 


JASPET)..--2+ «nene ««00+--lta W. Yeoman 
a eee. «aeeeeesseeceseeeeMl, F. Chilcote 
ayne Roscoe 





INDIAN TERRITORY, 


Ardmore (Pickins)........Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 

Bokehita (Choctaw Nation) ..........GeorgeB.J ng 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Bristow (Creek ne pr tam ye 

Broken Arrow (Western Dist.).........Send to Tulsa 

Caddo (Choctaw Nation) ...... Charles E. McPherre 





n 
Catoora (Western District)............. Send to Tulsa 
Chickasha* (Pickins).......... Charlies L Feo! er 
Coweta (Creek Nation) .............Send to Wagoner 
Dawson (Western District)............. Send to Tulsa 
drove (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 
Inola (Creek Natiou)..... ..8end 
Mounds (Ureek Nation) a ave 
Maldrow (North Dist.) ............ 0... 


Okmulgee (Creek Nation) 
Poteau (Central District) ...... 
Refers to the National Bank 
Porter (Creek Nation)...............8end to Wagoner 
Purcell (Pontotoc) ......-...............-- W. H. Pope 
Red Fork (Western District) 
ation)... 


OENIRGO «2000. cocccocccccces ssuse 

Tulsa (Western District)...........00.. J, PIXLEY 
Refers to First National 

Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita 


& Planters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, LittleRock, Ark. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation)..............-.. Cc. E. 
Refers to Bank of Wagoner. 





Savings Bank. 

DEACON & GOOD. General practice Special at- 
tention given to insurance, probate and 
commercial law. Refer to Meichants’ Na- 
tional Bank or any bank or wholesale firm in 
Cedar Rapids 

Centervilie (A 


Cooper ( 

Corning* (A ensnce: -seeeeJ). H. Moyerhco 
Council Biuffs* (Pottawattami).........---. ¥F. Bark 
Cresco* ( Riesconcceneen .. Converse & Granni 
Oreston™ (Union)............-ccccsceoes John M. Hay 





Denison* (Crawford).........---.... J. P. Conner 
Moines* (Polk................«+.. Guy R. Carson 
Dubugqae* (Dubuque) 


LYON & LYON, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National 


Eagl Roos Wet sht) 
e Grove ( ececeee 
Refers to Security Sav 


Eldora* (Mardin).... 
Refer to First 


Fort 


Du 


ue; 


ings Bank. 


American, Adams 


_ Sylvester Flynn 


a ee va 
Nat'l Bank and Hardin Co. 
-.-se.W. A. Preston 


( | ree 


i iccscuccccesshall 
P Giacasceccccocccee 





Gowrie (Webster) 
Graettanger (Palo Alto).......... 


Grand Junction (Greene)............... 
Refers to Grand Junction and Citizens’ Banks. 
* (Poweshiek ad PL 






...W. H. ADAMS 


.-.-- Hutchinson & Piank 


ébéwed Prouty, Coyle & Prouty 
sacs Saaper énecbe Homer 5. Bradshaw 






County Bank. 


J 
Fank & 


itr 


oS 
J. M. M 
Porte (Blac RB) cccccasecsese P.L. aaa 
(Webster) ................. Send to Fort 
Le Mars* (Plymouth)....................£. T. BEDELL 
Refers to First National . 
Lenox (Taylor) ......-.++...-...+++- J.B. Dann 
Send to Bode 





Dence seccee scons 





Orange * (Sioux)......... ...Orr & Te Paske 
nen aD atdenensonnces csause G. F. Humbert 
Hedrick 

A. Rice 

Deoorab 

Send to Bode 

Ottum wa* (W DP aansvecccentiil George F. Heindel 
Packwood (J Dace e ..Send to Fairfield 
PE adecévencccess dsnsce Send to Jefferson 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ........... Send to Fairfield 
( P veccccce ..F. §. Burling 





Scranton 
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Sanborn (O’Brien).......... «+++... 
| ere 
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Sip (Union)... 
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Sibley* J. Clark 

a me ai. aenesscoqaetd ma yt 

oux oly" oodbury 
JOHN F. JOSEPH, 317 United Bank Daibding. 
Refers to Woodbury County Savings e 
City National Bank and State Bank. 
F. Johnaten 
E. 
yen 
‘Trewin & 
. B. Louthan 
Endicott & Pratt 
E C Gibbs 
Vinton* Decastibonddanaseveabmshnenl Cato Sella 
W (Emmet) ...........-- Send te Estherville 
Waterloo* (Blackhawk)......... Edwards & nd 
Refer to First National Waterloo 

Bank and Leavitt & J ee, a 
‘averly* Bremer). eeeceresece oeee wi Smalley 
Webster Clty" Gentim).........---., Wastes Haame 
Weat Bend (Pale Alio}.2...---..” dP. Beaker 
won wef eer eets > i 
enn. h 0.0 Wee 
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C. Wileox 
Faulconer 
A. Jackson 
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ers to State Bank of Oak- 





courts. 
413 Kansas avenue, 


ot 
‘opeka. Refers to Merchants’ I Bank. 
Wa Keeney’ (Trego) 


ee Practice 
. TONE WILSON, JR., 
Kansas 


ROOM ee Renee eee ee we wee 


Refer to Yates Center National 










eRe ee wee ewes eeee 


Ref oat Peticlane) .-----;- EDUARS — 
ere 
— - (Ascension) 


~ 


Clifton Mathe 
Refers to Farmerville — Bank and Bank of 
ae Winfield, La. 
dsnccsenennces+ tesla J. KE. Moore 
voyelles .. William 













Heath & Andrews 
- JOSEPH mat HALL 
Refers to Veazie Natioual Ban 







berland) Clare 
Refers bs Union National Bank of frenewieh, 
Calais* (Washington). 
Caribou ( 


eee eeeewe ee eaten 





ee Oe 


1 Middleese), 
Camien Y P. FIELDING, 586 Massachusetts ave. 
Refers 








gation lections and 
Public. Refers to Cuy 
Taanton* (Bristol) 


ee es 


ae en ae H. McFAUL 


RES E. 0. 
Nat  Appeuabeipeeeot, 2x B’k. 
sacenecaccee GOOFRO w. 
1 on re a en : & 
to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
k, both of ‘ 
).. . John H. Maxwell 
esenest posuall W. Field 
beéetbasuangconcasl Soott 
eckshésdec abheseannne Abel Davis 
D eopcccecccccesese 
Portland* (Cumberiand)................ Geo. F. Noyes 
Desccessces ...8end to Gardiner 





Superintead : to Harvard Trust Co. and 

wu on " 
Chicopee — weeee enews ea eon 
Chicopee Falls , pden)....-.....- Send hicopee 
Clinton (W orcester)................ Edmond A. Evan: 
Daiton ( Decnonccantustedsed Send to Pittsfield 
Pall River (Bristol) .................. Phillips & Faller 
Fitchburg’ (Worcester)...........-.-. Charles H. Biouc 
Foxboro (Norfolk)......  ...... Robert W. Carpente: 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres’t Foxboro Sav. B’k. 
Gloucester (Essex).............-.<..-- Chas. A. Russe) 
Great (Berkshire) ........... 0. C. Bidwel) 
Ponescccoeguctdichs Henry J. Fielé 





& 
Inang. 

New PMEDE Doc mcccccccesvtséesacs N Hi. Jonee 
North A *@ (Berkshire) ................. E. H. Beer 
North Attleboro (B i. .....-Pund & Bon 
Nerwood (Norfolk) cy 

Orange (Franklin)..... ..Henry J. Field 
Pitteteld (Kerkshire... -... Geo. A. Predige: 
Quincy (Norfolk) -............ William %.A Pattie 
Rockland (Plymouth Co.)............ .-.C. M. Perry 
ey SF P J. MoCaske: 
Shelburne Fall- (Franklin)............ Heury J. Fiek 
South Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send to Holyok« 

) 








Thomaston 
Turners Falls (Franklin)............. -Heary J. Field 
yaw (Middlesex) eeeeeeceesee oo" leary rs De 
Prrrt ttt ttt it wees . vi 
Watertown —=s pavanen John B. Abbot. 
Westfield eeeoevseussed x 
Wisthester (Middlesex)... ac Geo. 
naecce cocesce 8) 
Worcester* (Worcester).............. William A. Gile 
MICHIGAN 
Adran* (Lenawee)... .............+. Roberteon & Clark 
Albion (Calhoum).........--. 20+ -<+ ese0-- B. E. Ross 
Allegan” (Allegany) ............ W. B. Williams & Son 
—— (ANpeRA)... 2.22.2. 0c.ccccccsesccsens ¢ H. Cobb 
‘ .W. 








Edward C. ‘Chapiz 
White. ——— & Cramto: 





of New York. 

Widland* ( ANG) «~~. --------eneee es M. H. Stanford 
WILLIAM S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings 
LS . a panda peogae fn McNamara 
a se <ssteasseeasseasWiltiam J. Gilbert 

North Branch (Lapeer)............--.- Send 

ah sito Snow MRLETAS eee A.$ 

ian ma mcuceieaie dash HC. 

Pemabee eens 


w) 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw). . wr ethte 
MINNESOTA. 
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Faribault* (Rice) .........+----+.. enoceas . Mott 
— at Welcccecece aa 5 <— 
a... ee Ane 
- ae) asenercocences «oeeee W. A. Leeman 


Heron Lake son) 
MANLY Ps a THORNTON, General law practice and 
collections.  ~ rom to First National Bank. 











Benten* (Lincoln) . . ----Jdohn McKenzie 
Lakefield (Jackson)... ance be 
Little Falls* (M & 

Prairie* (Todd)... ----d.D. Van Dyke 
Mankato’ (Blue Earth).............0.-.-.8 B. Wi 
Secnal Agen). - oercccees cosces B. Seward 

PIPIELD, “FLET sire, LARIMORE & FIFIELD, 
ber Exchange. Commercial. cor- 
“a estate law, 
‘er to Security Bank of 
Montevideo* (Chippewa) ....... «+++. Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (Clay)...... ...-<+-eeceseeseeees: C. A. Nye 
Pine City* (Pine).............s00000+ 8. G. L. Roberts 
Redwing* (Goodhue) Boynton & Stevens 
Rochester" (O: ) —_—_ & Gsanger 
Sqint Cloud* ( a & Tonks 
Gaint James” ( Watonwan) ..W. 8. Hammond 
SAINT PAUL* (Ramsey)............... 8. P. Crosby 
gaint Peter (N ) .- cnncenvansccccees. A. A. Stone 
(Washington)...... escsse McBeath 
Two Harbors* (Lake) ........... etenéseecd John Dwan 
Winona” (Winona) .................... Webber & Lees 
Attorneys for Merchants Winona. 
Sambrota (Goodhue)............ coewbeds J. H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 
C. Paine 
ie J. Gex 
Cassedy 
. B. Pratt 
W. Cutrer 
H. Woods 
— 
Greenville* (Washington)............ Jas. M. Cashin 
Somes aa ( § ccocenese a — & Hamner 
Decccccoscs — 
burg* (Perry) ........-sescs-cocees G. W. Pid 
Holly Sprin Marshall) enccess secwce ccocce R. F. Fant 





E. Brows 
Rosedale* (Bolivar). CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
eae to Hanover National New York, and 


National 
oan (Packson) ...... .c000- see & 
Vicksburg’ nent 2 ewsnes Hirsh & Landan 
Wheaton (Traverse sennessene-. Ste.d] & Houston 
Refers to State Bank of Wheaton. 
Williamsbarg* (Covin<.wn)......... «--00. O. Napier 


MISSOURI. 


(Andrain)............ «eseeeee-Frank R. Jesse 


Mexico* 
Moberly* (Randolph)...............-Forrest G. Ferris 
ontgomery 


)-ceceeseeees Wetren Lewis 








Meosho* (Newton)...........-.-.«««. 


Hee ee ee tee ee eee nn ween 


eee eeen serene eens 


Toplar Bluft* (Butler)............ ....... 


Princeton* a» 
Rich Hill ( Di slan screen coe 
&. J iL ( 


Boohanan) 
RA 0. STAUBER. 
Bank, German-A 


Refers to —~ National 





Stew: ( rere 
Stockton* (Cedar).....02...«+2+++-----. 


Pp escces ccccce cccces ++ cone-- 








§ Ditegimecancene 
Thayer (Oregon) ....-.....--.--++--«90+--8 
Trenton* ( Predatecececcconccccceses 
3 Gaunay 


Dencncccccoccecececes--ee- 


Winona (Shannon) ...... .........- -. Samuel Withers 
MONTANA. 

* (Yellowstone) ...........«+-- James R. Gos- 

(Jefferson) ...........----++- Thomas T. Lyov 

Bozeman* (Gallatin).............<<«+ «+--+ J. L. Staate 

Butte’ (silver Bow) ............- Jesse B. Root 


Chotean *(Teton)....... 





H. Stevens 


Refers ‘to to Conrad National B Bank of i Kalispell 


Miles nf a amen Geo. W. Farr 
Missoula" Jos. M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springe® “(Meagher .. Sementtnned P. Black 
NEBRASKA. 

Ainsworth* (Brown)............ . Scattergoo. 
Albion* (Boone)..........-.-.--+-- "Prank D. Williams 
Anuburn* (Nemaha) 
Aurora* (Hamilton).............. 
Bartilett* (Wheeler 

to A. L. Bishop. 
Reatrice* ( A ; 
Benkelman* ( 
Bloomin ( 


Centra) (Merrick, 


nidshgnncactécqnecsell 





Colambus* (Platte) ..........-.....-...-.-0. 9. 
Cozad (Dawson)..........-.-.«+++- Send to Leximgton 
Crete (Saline)... ........0....----++----M. H. 

Butler: 





Geneva* SEEEaisoewerecewoes ateones- ; 
Gordon (Sheridan)... .. .....-.-.-s«s««+««+- 
Gothen Daweon)...... seuagadiedh 





Leigh ( Feneseeeeesscecccacces 


Linco!n* 


ie i ‘ate 


(Lan er) 
BILLINGSLEY & GREENE. Refer to Celumbia Na- 
HALL & | MARLAY, 79-84 Burr Block 





depositions taken. 
R. G Dun & Co 


Corporation, 
cial law; general prac- 
Local attorneys for 


Refer to First National 


Send af Sampbal 


Bank. 
Sere CRED nnntreee-+---0--- | 
Mattison” Lae va Diinsiecnces acc 
MoCook* (Red SETEU En bore---0- 5: 


Raden (i. carney) --. ie . Ay Va 


ebraska Vity* (Otoe! 


iat a. 


N. 


Huge W, 
L. P. Jackson 


D. Jackson 
H. W. Short 








tional and Merchanta’ National Banks. 
mL ig 
Gas Co and M. E. Smith & Co. whol ao. Oma 





care Geo. W 
Repu City (Harlan)......-.-..-.....P. Rolland 
Rising City (Butler). ...........--.Send to Davic City 


Rasers (Butler)...............-.<--«« Send to Schayler 
Rushville: (Sheridan).................d. H. Edmunds 







+ Saentereseseere-conrven aa to Sutton 

Ganeepenecaccoceceegpce W. 1. Allen 

Seward’ ewan) cscs mes “penser & Pheiee 

‘on (Buffalo)... ..............-- . 

South Omaha ( bsegounssecce coececde I CEE 
xt Paul™ ieee: "Finer 

= unn 

Stanton* . + “A, A. earney 

—— is eeinghn 


(UIRg) - ccccceccccs conc ccccecoscces . 


B 
Kobi, 
=? 


OO) .ccncc ccccceces scoceee sees 


(Johnson) ...... ......--.+--- M. B.C. True 

Ulysses (Butler) .....................-..-C. M. Skiles 
Verona (Clay).....++ --.0++++.+--------- Send to Sutton 
Wahoo* Di cbéddcewncsocccsceesiond E. E. Good 





NEVADA. 


Austin“ =~ Lanne prevcoiet eoese Gameas 
(Weahoe) a = wescceseseeseeees Wane Webster 
Virginia City’ (Stery)...............---- Geo. D. Pyne 


“ti 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


a 


Franklin (Merrunec Thos. F. 

Frankhm Falls (Merrimack)..........Send to Franklin 

eccssccces om Canepassue Mle Ge OER 
Send to 








te 
Ts imtaepeaaammati Wn. 


C.& Wright 
Wolfbero Wolfooro Garris IIR We Aboot 






Freehold’ (Monmouth) .. <..- sessed. C, Conover 
Hackensack* (Berger ................-- . W. Berdan 
erg (Warre aoe ae W. Hunt 
ni...) ee eee 
Jersey Cite* (Hudson). ..............Potts & 
Gaon, rer — F. Hay Yay 
Counselor at Law. SO 
Manasquan (Monmonth)....... ...... Parker & Pearce 
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Matawan (Monmouth)...... ..... .. Send to Freehold | Widdletown (Orange)..............- Jobn C. R. Taylor | Maxton (Robeson)........-..-----+--++ B. F. McLean 








(Burlington) ...... apelin Wohawk (Herkimer)............. J.B. & J. E. Rafter | Monroe* (Union)..........-....-.-- Robert B. Redwine 
“ (Morris)...... ..... ..-. F Morristown (St. Lawrence) ........... See Ogdens Mt. Airy (Surry).......-..---<0-....¢ Geo. W. Sparger 
| sete lene n a Bazssceneher' -- geen & Pierce gous my eSeeenetaee) - - Cangeniog & Ons , my a phat seeeee teens cn wensens R. B. - 
ew sranswick" (Middlesux)..... . Schenca ewburg «J. Tompson, Jr. | Raleigh* (Wake) ............---- 4 ANDREWS, }, 
Ocean (Cape May). Nieto wpniitiie tn Albert A. Howell | New Rochelle ( eataaunes) ETE Ney F. H. Seacord Fayetteville st. pay my A ty, 
Orange ( De sas. comnncevoes woes Adgat» Lord | NEW — ah an York) Bank. Local attorney for n Hallway 
(Burlington) John G. Horner HOF MANHATTAN. Refers yp tomy National Bank. te 
y" (Panan Wan. W. Soot | POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady), 206 | Rochas \Betoon) nooo 127 eB Marne 
a mate A a wand #7 St James PL, ee PL. Brooklyn. 
a a + at Hamil 
ag & ane. Do ¥bity 3 me 4 Geo. wv. Roberts, 
) r a 
Red Bank (Monmonth).. .... John whee plogete & Son Rakeerti (Conn.) ee 
Riverton (Burlington) .......... ...... ine x Horner cnees in 
Ratherford (Bergen) and advt.) 





WALTER ms ‘SHOUP, 35 peyote St. Associates: 
Fre4. QO. Nelson. Jr . and Sydney A. Williams. 
Corporation and general practice. Prompt Wilmington® New He aaeres) 
service in ——_- matters. Depositions | Winston-Salem (Forsyth) ..Glenn, Manley & Ho. dre 
before Walter C. Shoup or E. A Nash, 
Notaries. Refer to Ame ican Exchange dea at. 
Bank, Credit Office and Fleitmaon & 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. NORTH DAKOTA. 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 









WwW 
Nyack (Rockland)................ William E. Gowda: ‘embina)....................Burke & 
ac (St. wrTeRee) «- James F. Akio Bisiea Rox z eccces A.T. PATTERSON 








Heres pay ~-Chas. H. Signor | Eosndaley (icke3 a W.L. & 
NEW YORK. Potedam (St. Lawrence Ginn & a & Murphy ( oo mom) ar ey a = 
Ponghheopst Ciaenn Natona eee State Bank of Sheldon, N. D 
Adams (Jefferson) ..........-.....4-... Fred. B. Waite | Poughkeepsie* (Dutchess) ......... faneanee . 
Albany* (Albany)... Sbashaman. Levee Whats | Pulaski fawiaeccsciteiestes 22-3 8. C. Huntington | Here oe ini 7. Spalding & +664 
Amsterdam (Montgomery).........-.- alter I. Hover | Rensselaer ge oa. Jr Refer to ms Wational Bank. ps 
Sie aE -nvenoreeeeneo--- - LK. R. Laird | Renssoloar Falls (St. Lawrence)... See Ogdensburg | 404 Rorke* (Grand Forks) ..\ORWERTH C. DAVIES 
Babylon (Suffolk).......-..--.--..---.--. Send to Islip ( )annwne neon eermance First N. Bldg. Refers to Hon. I. M. 
Batavia* (Genesee) ......................-- H. B. Gone | Riverhead* (Suffolk) .............-.------. J. W. Hand gm ad ew j oy of Neth 
Bath* we ben) . pe aainpsnes seneconns C. F. y | Rochester* (Monroe)............ ---Zachary P. Taylor pomeeen ge preme court 
Bergen (Genesee) F. ) 
Hingnamton* (Broome).................W. W. Farley Larimore (eget See ecoctsionse Samuel ctiffe 
Brier Hill ce Seen Sbvbweesecces "See Oo — La Monure* (La Moure).........--+ R. W. 58. Blackwell 
in... ares Ref Bio Laake da First 
Brocton siedecinaes inhi ety eomecanil John L. Cam omar fers to e ° t 
: Bank, Fredonia, N.Y. National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. a 
Setar (Kings) See New York City. Leeds ( y doses aca coadonusinneede ct -Send $9 
ting Chane, Fidelity. Trust Con Third Nations Pet inal Wein" Cee 
Beak and Marine Nation took eee eee een Bitort gop ~eprornrte Tyler & Paul 
Cambridge (Washington)............. Eliot B. Norton ox S0.Biewt Batioval Beak. 
Camden (Oneida Co.)....... “0. W. ©, WHEELER 
Canaobarie (Montgomery)... ELER 
Soke De law ponation. Refer ational 
er Bank. 


(Ontario) ...........-.-......K. Metealf 





( 8) J 
Yonkers (Westchester) .............-. Wn. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashboro* (Randoiph).........-.0.-«. Wm. C. Hamme 
Asheville (Buncombe)............-.... bm J. Jones 
PD ccccconcnn sccadishbnas Adams 
* (Mecklen Reena tine al wien iw. HARRIS 

Refers to National Bank and Charlotte 


a “ies 
Concord Ly ee go Jerome & Maness | Bedford (Cuyahoga)...... .. ....--. V. Tay 
om tieh Poin N. Oo. Bank Bank of U Union Mont N.C. 
ni 
Durbam* (Durham) .............. .... o & Reade 








8 





ia ( 

Greensboro* (Guilford). ...SCALES, TAYLOR & SCALES 
pa ae for Southern Loan & Trust Co., South- 
ern Stock- Mutual Ins. Co., Underwriters Insurance 
Co. of & Home 


fick Pont (Guilford). sen» TW S. Ss NEEON 
am se ee 
Refers to Piedmont Table Co. asa 








Johnstown* (Fulton) ............ Fayette E. Moyer 

st Jefferson* (Ashe), .....<.....-0eenceeneee ear Ak * Connell INGRNATI ( H umilton) 
Keeseville (Esser)................-.+.--. N. T. Howitt | Lexington* (Mavidson)........ Walser ae No £08 Jehnates Se, Lon 
Kingston* (Ulster) ...... .-Newcomb & Metzger | Lumberton’ (Robeson)...... ROBERT ED EOWARD LEE 42. References: 
Lisbon Center (St. Lawrence) ....... See Ogdenabarg McLeod Bldg. Corporation, real estate and com. street's Tasst's Mercantile A. , Dun’s Mercantile 
— ene. ++++eeeeeeee. H, Newberry mercial law. Securing charters for corporatione Ag and any ates ie 
Lockport* ( Soins oo sbeadinnain W. Luther Reeves ona aties as resident agent for non-residem trolevilio(Plokawar: A ea A. Weldon 
Malone ( EM) cccce coveee Frederick G. Paddock aspecialty. Attorney for Lamberton | CLEVELAND* ( “) 
Marathon (Cortland) ............ --++ _ «sd. H, Miller Ba gant Loan Association wLamnbert berton Rea! ——- _— Kerruish, 


Massena (St. Lawrence)........ ..... John C. Crapser Estate & Toenev. American Sarety Co., Etc. Jyae (Sandusky) ...........-...<«« --Finch & Dewey 
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Columbus* (Franktin) .. 
(Putaam) o.  jeeneeal. 
. My 








..-Dyer, Williams & Stouffer 


& Spald 
ear Me Pots 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


K. Browning 


Huston & Cari Assgehese (Onapes notitanin © .M. L. Holeombe 
A. Reeve era to F. A. Bndigress and Judge R. J Shive. 
aneseanetaesnanae A. W. Elson | Beaver* (Beaver).............--...- . Carter 
..John W. P. Reid | Blackwell (Kay) ........-.. “JOUN S. BURGE 
Refers to 










eeeeeree 


















rst Nationa! Bank. Blackwell Nation- 
al Bank, Blackwell State Bank. 
WM.C. TETIRICK. Refers to saw Nat. Bank. 


1 Bland 


Hancock (Houghton). William Rouse 
are ol (Highland) Norman’ (C vwuccs-- us-KMisher & Hennessey 
a” Crees Oklahoma City (Oklahoma). ..... Crockett & Johnson 
hard T. Looney. Refers to National Bonk of Refer to Oklahoma City National Bank. 


‘ Land Office —?~4 

go W Keys DOUGLAS. & & & MIFS. ine Practon 
compat EB Hawley ratio = "Lh yo " Oegecten 
Send to Ravenna tion mae Bailes Jompliance, Probate and 
ohnson & Johnson Real Estate Law, Stenographers and Notaries. 





















London* (Madison). ... 

















Newark~ (Licking) 
L. H. Campbell. Refers to C. W. 
ville, 
HUNTER & HUNTER. 














New Comerstown (Tuscarawas) 


oeewere 







PPrTeererrr rT eet rr ets 













Nasby. Comme 
specialties. Ful 
ment. Refer to 


Geass eters 


Upper Sanfasky 


the a Savings Bank Co. rr 
deok daw Ye 


). nnwnce cenewene! 


elva........ 







( 
Logan* (Hocking)........... cceseesgenet §. H. Bright 
saneeeseaenseskdnooln & Lincoin 





Harford, 
hio; Postmastor lekes, Newark, Ohio. 
Refer to the Franklin 
Bank and — National Bank of Newark. 


Toledo* (L: 
PADDOCK. JOHNSON & ROWLEY, 508-510-512 The 
and - law 


shee Raving: Baal Go. ig 


(Wyandot)...... «»+.-H. H. Newell 
. W. McCracken 
Van Wert" (Van CED cocccctess pcbssdeds<scnas 
noonannnesanedssaeed! Oe My OEMS 

| Bank. 


seen 


O'Connor, 








Toledo (Lincoln) 


lor 


J 





References, State Nationa 
Brick and Tile Co., Oklahoma City; General 
Electric Co., Scarff 


Astoria® (Clatsop). ..000+ seen -0-000- 


Corvallis (Benton) .... 
Refers to First National ‘Bank of Corvallis. 


Washington 
(Yam 
fc ot ha a, PRESS D. Pulford 
Thorou eas oven ony legitimate business, 
Portiand* ( — Sacceese Pipes & 


Union* (Union).............-.---.-.. 


Troy, and Hon. A. C. Fanning, 


Bank, American 


Schenectady, N. ¥.; 
Dallas, Texas. 


. Barnum 
Ingersoll & West 


Lorain (Lorain)....... wnee (Potawatomi 

Malta ( oe CROSSAN & CRANE, Rooms 1-2, Oklahoma Bank 

Seri Richland. : Building. Refer to Oklahoma ween Se 

Marietta* (Washington Stillwater* (Payne)........-.. ---. Sterliag P. King 

Marion* )encece+sssececceseseGirant E, Mooser Temple (Comanche) -. ..J. W. Williams 
© (Clinton) .... .-0---ssneeceences Harris Refers to First National and Farmers & Mereh- 

Marysville* (Union)..........-.c0«ss A. G. ‘brake ants’ State Bank 

Massillon* — eweececccccecncs Orlando C. Waukomis (Garfield)............- CWalmers B. Wilson 

McComb (Hancock) .........+++-s-00« W. F. Brickman | Weatherford DECENT: ‘watsse Cardwell & Jones 

M Refers to National Bank 


OREGON. 






A. R. 

M. S. WOODCOCK 
-L. M. TRAVIS 
Loan & Savings Bank. Judge 

son and R. M. Murphy. 

--+- Thos. H. & E. B. 

Davidse 


eee we eeewnn 


E. Hawkins 
..L. J. Davia 





1M CRIB) ..00 0000 coccccccconcenencsie 
Por Clinton” Omewa) ns, A PENNSYLVANI 
0 af PUG. conccccesontces . A. 
Pt. Wi (Tasearaas) package 
Portsmou {— «saeesseeneee +» Noah J. Dover | a iexandria (Huntingdon)..........-. Send te Tyrone 
Aliquippa (Beaver)..................-.Send to Beaver 
y* ¢ Pececcccace- MoCready & Moore 
Alientown* ( Dintekeeoeccetese Charlies R. James 
gy - ereretree 4. S. LEISENRING 
om First National ‘Bank of Altoona. 
CHARLES GEESEY. Refers to Central Pennsyl- 
vania Trust Company. 


acne 
..F. M. Monaghan 


aeeeeeee 

















Greenville (Mercer)..... dallas apetacoctn ...H. L. Keok 
¢ in) 
W. JUSTIN Room 2, Kelker Refers 
to Co. and Na 
Hatboro (Montgomery)....... ....Send 
Hazelton Kraetnehcinnenscocennen don 9 ele 
=o reas mer a. T, Searle 
Fee moe = bhssbarposdese ms hg me 
* (Huntingdon)........ woes 
Jenkintown (Montgomery) «++-+--Samuel H. 
Johnstown (Cam ecaccovedsicedeus Horace R. Rose 


Lock 



















(Vemango). ........-----nceceeee Ash & Speer 
pe to First National Bank * 
PHILADELPHIA‘ (Philadelphia) 


CARR, LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident . Commer- 
cal corporation law. 


= se 
og ee 






tg een Sy! ork: J. : 
Robins, Parke, Davis & Co., Fritz & La Rue; 








i 
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Pmiipspu (enere Shel eee Geo. W. Zeigier | Howard (Miner)............------. A. E. Chamberlain | Jeleste (Hunt) .......-------------- Send to Commerce 

Hofers the First National Bank Refers to First Nationa! Bank. Danasccocceccesis docess Trulove 
Phoenixville (Chester)............-. .H. H. Gilkyson | Huron (Beedle) .. EE ¢- Coleman* (Goleman) Randolvh & Webb 

Refers to amend & Me-chants’ National Madison” (Lake)........... --D. D. lewecves- . 

of Phoenixviile Milbank (Grant) .......... ...-....-- Thad L. 
PITTSBURG (Abegheay) 5 eennloathsinaie ile J. E. Barnett Refers to Firat National Bank. 
Pittston (Luzerne)......... ......-...--- F. C. Momer REM) ecnccesecces - cacese 

.-. Send bs she ae 
ad -George 1. lt 





ay kill 
te any bank at this place. 

(Jefferson)... ........Jacob L. Fisher 
to tawney National and First Na- 
Banks. 





D. 
"Les J. K. MoWiliiams 
Jo de 8 ead 





Troy “~~ : _ ed L Canton 

‘Tyrone (Blair).... oyd Owens 
Collections. References on Tequest. 

Uniontown .L Robinson 


" (Nayette)............-...-H. L 
be ah (Warren Dinsmoor 





Washington* (W 
( 
Refers to Nation: 
‘ateontown (Northomberiand) 
West Brid (Beaver)........... Send to Beaver 
Pnuabeesensdseccens ur L. Bailey 
Wilkesbarre* ( Pencencconnemensnn Felix Ansart 
Cilahe) 22000. cccccovcces te Tyrone 
es ado NsOn, 
UNS Wes eet ae for Tosusing 
Institution of by ort, Wiliams. 
WS aie Tol Williame port W: 
gry Ce., The HB. B. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


* (Bristol) ...... 2000+ ceccoe eens Samuel Norris 
(Newport)......... .---. John C. Burke 

( ne meovect C. J. Farnew 
(Providence) ........... Henry E. T e 

Howard (Miner)................... A. E. Chamber 


Refers to First an Bank. 
Warren (Bristol)..... 


beet -. .-=-Charles B. Mason 

Weaterly (Washington) ..... _. HERBERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Niantic Bank. 

Woonsocket (Providence) ............ William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


es-eeee .G. W. Groft 
Barnwell): “Bell’nger, Townsend & Greene 
Beaufort Savings Bank 


Aiken* 
Barn 
* (Kershaw L. A. Wittko 
Refers to Bask of “Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
cHinLEsToN: (Charleston) . William M 
i oncvecconpecueseaan 


Chester’ ( Ashbel 
Columbia* (Richland) ............ a gs M. DEAL 
Teefers to Carolina National Bank and Bank of 





Fitoh 


Oe eurpert c.” c. T THAYER 
Ban) 


Rapid City’ (Pennington)... 


Redfield (Spink) 

Refer to Merchants’ Bank 
Bask of Redfield State Bank of Dolan's and¢ 
James River Bank. 


Wm Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield ard 
Redfield National — 





SIOUX FALLS’ (Minnehaha 
BAILEY & VOORHEES. ‘Attorneys for Sionx Fal 
Nat'l Bank, R. G. Dan & Co., Illinois Centra 
Co. Bar Western Union Telegraph Co 
os f Bag oe rere og Minnehaha 
nal Bank of S\oux F: Inter? ational 
Barvesten Oe. of America; Northwest Thresh. 
er Co. and Northwestern Telephone Co. of 
Minneappolis. 
C. A. CHRISTOPHERSON General law practice 
: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. My 
and vigorous attention to 


JOSEPH W. DONOVAN. except 
collections. The ileeeei on tehioee ot 
litigated cases a specialty. 
everywhere on request. 





Coving ). SanFORD'D MeCLE NE 
ton enees 
by & Merchants’ Bank. 


(Claiborne)........J. H. 8. Morriso: 
Elisabethton* (Carter)......-........- Tipton & Mille: 
Franklin* (Williamson) ........ Eggleston & 
Refer to National 


k of Franklin and 
Trust Co. 


weg Ay Nationa 
Bank and Third ‘Ne 





Refers to Bank of Winchester and B’k of Decher¢ 








of the most complete office eq 
departments in the South. 
Sees Se of soquest. Refers to the Beaumont 















Port Worth* (Tarrant)........... Q. McGown 

Gamesville* — — & Harms 

a Seen, Ceeenanp-oonoee= <= Newton J. | 

Gonzales (Gonzales eawvsibe scosccelll & Walsh 
on 















Sam A. 
‘Send to Bows 
; edeees rp Penn 
tman ar his cssdhon Nestea ‘ Robert ol L. Warren 
2 eee pituce cansesehiewelns R. R. Lockett 


badass 00s se tee stil . R. 
w J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
(Hunt)..... _ --.& 4 0 Commerce 
Weoduilier (Tyler)......+.......-.,«00-.8. A. Mooney 

UTAH. 
(Beaver) ........-...---- George B. Greenwood 
Refers to Siate Bank of Beaver. 

®righam~ (ox Kider) ................ J. M. Coombs 





Lake* (Salt ) 
BOOTH, LEE & b RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 
VERMONT. 








Canton’ x an aS a & Carison 
Clear Lake* (Deacl).............--.-. Albert R. Alles 
Custer a iptinide bibcncnieedinas Ed. .% i. 

Fiandreau* (M Pa. Saji tentlictitgagiiniarnal ge Rice 
Hot Springs” River)........ Cleveland & Jucketi 


Bank of Bi 
yo car & W.D. Wilson 
Weeping é Smith 
(Brown) ...........- & Grinvop 
Caddo Mills «oe sseeeeeseeee-Send to Commerce 








Cameron* 
Campbell (Hunt)............- 000+. “Send to 


op 


Bl 
Cl 


S$ 


WE lke yo 


ARERES 


g4qqq7ee 


EE>OoSP 


'% 


PywoO 
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VIRGINIA. 










Chatham* Pitt b —— earemtie 

Clifton F heny)...... ....Geo. K. Anderson 

Danville (Pittsylvama)....... «seeeee-A. C. EDMUNDS 

509 State and Federal 

Courts, Danville and Va. 

Law and First National 
and Satherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. 

Bese ON a BW recsoseccsooss Ws 2. Fitehett 

Harrisonburg* Jevcccecccs "sino & Harte 
Hot (Bath). .2..00ccccccce aes T. 

— * pas): becoccédiioc deat mm Guthrie 

te People's Nationa weep 

eek! oqueaduie eee D. Letcher 

a an ste bem 

attention. 





ows) .J. Boyd Sears 
News* (Warwick).......... W. B. COLONNA 
ers to City Bank and Newport News National 











© oter to the First 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 


. ©. STUART, First National Bank Building. 
National Bank. 


A. 8B. SELDNER, 230 Main st. Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 
Morton (Wise) ................ ALDERSON & KILGORE 


Refer to First National 









all important 
—— centres in the nthe United States on appli- 
cation 
Roauvke (Roanoke) .............. ae gee pe be H. ben og 
General law ee = _ 
Courts: Roanoke Coun 
Court of App and U eral i maui 
Courts. rs to Foes Pindtional 
—e _ caceescevoncalre =-F- Bouldin, J 
Staunton* ugusta) .. coavadennees agseah« Braxton 
eccoconbsocede cosbbsuges Lee Britt 
Warrenton* (Fauquier) ............. ---.-.J. P. Jeffries 
Warsaw* b. ccovesoees eoeeeed. W. Chinn, Jr 
Winohester* (Frederick)..........+ c«sccoos R. E. 
Was ae. cosecossss Alderson & Kilgore 
Wytheville (Wythe). cacedadesees eoeeee H. M. Houser 














» Lane ¢ NL pare Refer to H. O. 


ane. a STUART, Rooms 305 and 306, 
Marion Block. Refers to the Washington 






























k. 
WILLIAM 6. yaw Refers to Kingwood Na 
on ree 


- eee Trust & G 


). 
Refers to First National Bank and Bank of Mar- 
So J. M. Woods 
Masontc wn (Preston Co.) ... Send to xine rene 


leaner teat ) A. D. Suite, Je 

(Payette). .............. 

Morgantown* ((onongalia “i MageLLE A STEWART 
fer to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank here. 

Moundsvillle* (Marshal! 


Brace 
Newburg (Preston Co.) . 
New Martinsville* 
Ww. he 


ae 


Van 


an es 6 
..Send to Kingwood 


acai James Hill, Mont 


L. Rosenberg, Irvis 
on) Jas.¥. Higgins, Merchant. 
& Ambler. Refer to the ingapaycit 

ational Banks. 


National and First N. 


Peters! 


Webster ie 
Refer to 


Wellsburg* (Brooke) 
(Ohio) 


. Garvin. 


Sete eee teen ne eeneee 


eer eee ee 


..fend to Einewoed 
..Send to Kingwood 


a (i ‘ebster) - -Tiarmon & “t Wooddell 
..Bell & Lits 


to MeDeweil County Bank. 


-eeeeee W. M. Werkman 


attention given to ——_ 
under the ee of West Va. 


and careful attention giver commercial 
ti and collections. Attorney for Center 
Bank. 
Williamson* (Mingo) 
coun W BROWN. Refers to James Donivan, 





—<—— 


k of 
* (Ashland) 
to Bradstreet’ 
National Bank and Northern National Bank. 


County Court, Mingo Co. 
Refer to Bank of 


WISCONSIN. 


le, Bank ry Blair, 
"SANEORN, LAMOREUX & PRAY 
6 Mercantile Agency, Ashland 


Ettrick (Semgemee @ 

Pall River ( wy! 

— da c (Tromp (Fond du Lac) 

Green Bay* (Brown)..........John O 

Independence Tisemecioans bncencned Send to Arcadia 

Janesville’ (Rock) 

FETHERS (O. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (CM. 

0.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National and Merchants & M 


Lowell (Dodge) 
ce 


‘Dane) 
RICHMOND, JACKMAN & —— 
Block. Commercial 





Savings Banks. Al! notaries. Special colleo- 
tion department. 


Refer to 
Wisconsin. 


Ke 
La Crosse* (La Crosse)...... i 
Dccccace- Bushnell WwW atkins & Moses 


Send to Columbus 


Mendota 
and Corporation law. 
First National Bank and Bank of 








Bank. 
= semeceves «~~ Send to 
( peecocccoccensasnquesoeh 


7 


: 


| oe 
tt 
ih 















PORTO RICO. 


SAN JUAN............-..-....Joseph Anderson, Jr 





PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 



























alse ot sdpadevenescal. Ee 
c “TA EE Wilkes 








NEW BRUNSWICK. 
FE cmnnnpoon--crnen ahttnee B, SD Slipp 
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Amberst* (Cumberiand)..............-«00««« a lope 
Annapolis Annapolis) ..........- oats 
: burg) , Send to 


pe sy en mney «sanee-«0-e--Send to Lunenburg 


eee eee ence ee eeemee 


to Molsons 
branch, or Ontarie Loan & DoventareCe. London. 


Ottawa (Carleton) 
MacCRAKEN. vemige ona & & McDOUGAL, ey 
partmental Agents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa 


McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B.; Hal. 
dano Millar), 1 6 ee 


Notaries, etc. Bank of Ottawa 
Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. 
Seaforth (Huron) ................-+------<+ R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines* (Linooln)............. Collier & Bursor 
TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 


Toronto Junction (York).............JOHN JENNING: 
Windsor* (Easex) ..........-- ...0-- 00000 Ellis & Ellis 


* ( a Mellish & Mell 
Refer to Bank of Canada. 
eampaeseseccacccccess John H. 
QUEBEC. 
Danville ( Diehl L. Joubert. 
Refers to TownshipsB’k at Richmond. Q ue. 


MONTREAL* (Montreal)............ Butler & Abbot 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) .....James Edward Mil 
Quebec” (Quebec Dist.; .....Caron, Péntland & Stuar 





MEXICO. 
MEXICO 


City of) 

STARR HUNT, Licensed a of the 
Mexican Bank, — de Montealegre, No 20. 

Refers to aJ. & ~ Rong bankers, 
is Walls st. N. Y; J. Milton Cornell, of) B & 
J.M Cornell, iron manufacturers, 26th st and 
llth ave., N.Y.; Commercial] Nationa) Bank of 
Chicago, Ull., and the San Anton'o National 
Bank of San Antonio Tex. 
A fee of #1.00 in cases of $50.00 or under mus 


accompany claim, to pay postage etc., in locat 





ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
dno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns In» 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey at 





FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


ine GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 
Vendome. —, of Treatise upo 

erbengeie ryt Law end Practice of Ocerts 

hoot pub 00, post free. Baker, Voo 

Es." publinbore 3 ‘eed York; Stevens ¢ 





JAPAN. 


SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Breoeklyn, N.Y. City. 








Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





THE CLEVELAND MERCANTILE AGENCY 


(Established in 1980) 
Attorneys’ Directory and 
Reliable Lawyers’ List. 
CANTON, <- - <= PA. 

Annual, witn Monthly Revisions. Salaries paid Solicitors. 
ne se made ~ 4 lawyers and Lemngen = 4 Agencies 
sentation at given points, u , fuauiry. will be oobay 
advised as to whether place is open for contract or not. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 





er, 1. . 

or $2.00 for three months; larger space in 

All notices —— nine. Unless se 

yet care of AMERICAN 
ERS’ GENCY, Box 411 ‘New York City, 


WAN TED. — Penngiiie, se fal 


ee ears’ experience in county wi 
all or part interest in an established aod’ ty. wil bus in 


county seat in South or — Address 
W. Cook. 811 Reaper Block, Chicago, Il. 


LAW PARTNER WANTED who is w to 
work and build up business, and able to a 
terest in $5,000 a year law practice, in Woet 
ern city of 10,000 mhabitanta Write H. L. Jay, Esq.. 

care American Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New Youk 
City. 


ieliener eee —An attorney of middle 2 see. who has 
ears experience in handling law business in 

oo enyt eg s ey ocations and wi!) 

purchase an interest in an establis shed law or law and 

collection business. Address G," 

Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York Ci City. 














A, B. SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 
934 Main Street. Neortol& County. 
NORFOLAh. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEVEKAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —3-_ zation. 


Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 





WANTED.—Partnership with lawyer of standing 
and practice, in town of middle West (Mis- 
sourl or Kansas preferred), by lawyer of good 
abill and some experience; especially strong 
on work; first-class stenographer; steady 
and reliable; thirty-one years of age; highest 
references. ‘A “A. L.,”’ care of American 

Lawyer’s’’ Agency, Box 411, New York Oity. 





LAW BUSINESS, GOOD WILL. portions of law 
library and office furniture for sale from $*50 upwards 
according to amount of books and furniture taken. 
Good reason for sale. For particulara correspond 
with owner, S. K. Woodworth at Seneca, Nemaha 
County, Kansas. 








Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject ¢ 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 
speech in a debating club or else- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature f 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way is to secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 

$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 
Send stamp for booklet 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


CHARLES D. STEURER 
22 Pine Street, NEW YORK 








Read 

The 
cAmerican 

Lawyer 





YOKOHAMA. 
GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor a Law. 














EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


AND THE 


Negotiable Instruments Law 


A practical and exhaustive treatise on the 
Law of Commercial Paper, covering all 
this important subject in every detail 


By JAMES W. EATON, 


Late Lecturer on the Law of Contracts = 
Negotiable Instruments in the Albany 
School, and on Evidence in the Boston Caiversity 

w School; Author of Collier on Bankruptcy, 
8rd ed. and Equity 


and 
FRANK B. GILBERT, 


Author of Gilbert on Domestic Relations and 
Compiler of Town and County Officers’ Manual. 


THIS WORK is complete in every respect. It 
embraces all the law relating to Commercia! 
Paper, including promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, checks, municipal bonds and coupons and 
all other instruments, negotiable and non-negoti- 
able, commonly classed as commercial paper. 

It is adapted for use in every State. The text 
eontains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated in 
their proper connection, and are discussed with 
a view of noting and commenting upon the relation 
which they bear to the rules and doctrines as 
they existed prior to the enactment of that law. 
With an appendix containing the full text of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law and the English 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882. 


It is a large book of 862 pages; law sheep. 


Price $6.30 
CHARLES D. STEURER 
Publisher 
22 Pine St. 149th St. & Bergen Ave. 





New York 





st ee 


i 


